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————— —— — 
gti INSTITUTION OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET.—The Weekly Even- 
ing Meetings of the Members of the Royal Institution will be 
= ed on FRIDAY, the 24th of April, at Half-past Eight 
clock. The following Courses will be delivered after Easter :— 
Y + Lectures, by JAMES PHILIP LACAITA, Esq., LL.D., 
«Qn Italian Literature,” on TUESDAYS,commencing the 2]st 
of April; Eight Lectures, by Professor TYNDALL, F.R.8., “ On 
and some Associated Phenomena,” on THURSDAYS, com- 
meneing the 28rd of April; Seven Lectures by E. FRANKLAND, 
F.R.S., “On the Relations of Chemistry to Graphic and Plastic 
‘Art, on SATURDAYS, commencing 25th of April. The above 
Lectures will begin at Three o’clock in the afternoon. Terms, 
One Guinea for each Course, or Two Guineas for all the Courses. 
JOHN BARLOW; M.A., V.P. and Sec. R.I. 


ECTURES TO WORKING MEN.—Being 
the Third of these Courses for the present Session at the 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, JERMYN STREET. 
Six Lectures “‘On Applied Mechanics,’ by ROBERT WILLIS, 
M.A., F-R.S., to be commenced on MONDAY, the 20th of April, 
ht P.M. 
> a may be obtained at the Museum by Working Men only, 
on TUESDAY, the 14th April, at Ten o’clock, upon payment of a 
Registration Fee of Sixpence for the whole Course. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


THNOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The Library 
of the Society having been newly arranged) will be open to 
the Fellows every day during April, May, and June, from Twelve 
o'clock till Five. Gentlemen desirous of being admitted Fellows 
may receive particulars,on addressing themselves to the Hono- 
rary Secretaries, at the Room, No. 23, Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
The subject for the next Meeting, to be held the 15th of April, 
will be “ The Druses of Lebanon,” by A. AMEUNY, Esq. 








—$_——+— 


pass INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, 1s OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
Five. Admission Ils. Catalogue 6d. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


reesiron OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.— 
The Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition of this Society is NOW 
OPEN from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admittance Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


T)XHIBITION. — Messrs. DICKINSONS 


GALLERIES OF PORTRAITS NOW OPEN, 114, New 
Bond Street. 














Apission ONE SHILLING. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA 
(LYCEUM.) 
FIRST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 
On TUESDAY next, April 14th, 1857, will be performed 


Bellini’s opera— 
I PURITANI. 


Principal characters by “Madame GRISI, Sig. GRAZIANT, Sig. 
= Sig. FOLONINI, Sig. SOLDI, and Sig. GAR- 





Conpuctor—Mr. COSTA. 
After which will be given a New Divertissement, entitled— 
LES ABEILLES, 


In which Mdlle. DELECHAUX (her First Appearance), Malle. 
ESPER, Mdlle. BATTALINI, and Mons. DESPLACES, will 
pear. 
The Theatre has been entirely re-decorated ,and the Boxee and 
Stalls rendered more di The Admission to the Fit and 
also to the Amphitheatre Stalls will be through the principai 


entrance in Wellington Street. There will be a communication 
between the Pit and the Boxes. 


Pit 83.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s. 


—™ will commence on each evening at Half-past Eight 
lock. 


H®s MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
poccun et GIUGLINI, VIALETTI, BENEVENTANO, 








OPENING NIGHT, TUESDAY, April I4th. 
BNGRAE iio cds ives covbicconiscds ..». LA FAVORITA. 
Ballet ........00.seeeee0-LA ESMERALDA, 
(For particulars sce Bills.) 
wet same Opera and Ballet will be repeated on Thursday, April 
yt being an extra night not included in the Subscription. 
Alimited number of boxcs in the Half-circle ‘Tier have been 
cana, Teserved for the public, and may be had at tle Box 


of the Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket. Price One Guinea 
and one Guinea and a Half each. ‘ 


The doors will open , 
seven o'clock. pen at seven, the Opera commence at half-past 


a 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. — Grand 

Extra Night, THURSDAY, April 16th. 

SPEZIA, GIUGLINI, VIALETTI, BENEVENTANO, 
POCCHINI. 
Opera . . . . . LA FAVORITA. 
Ballet. . . . . LA ESMERALDA. 
A idarticalars see Bills. 

number of boxes in the half-circle tier have been 
came renerved for the public, and may be had on application 
-office, at the Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket, Price 





uty » and One Guinea and a Half. 
pat Doors will Open at Seven; the Opera commence at Malf- 
- ¢ “ 





ONDON INSTITUTION, April 8th, 1857. 

—Notice is hereby given that the CONVERSAZIONE an- 

nounced to take place gn the evening of Wednesday, April 13th, is 

Postronep until Wednesday, the 22nd inst., when ROBERT 

WARINGTON, Esq., F.C.S., will deliver a Lecture ‘‘ On the 
Aquarium.” 

By order, 
F. E.GREENAWAY, Assist. Sec. 





tended to close this Fund during the first week in May, and 

to lay a detailed Report of Froceedings before the public; when 
the Trustees appointed by Miss Nightingale will receive the 
amount subscribed as a record of “ national gratitude,” and to 
enable her to establish an Institution for the Training, Suste- 
nance, and Protection of Nurses and Hospital Attendants. It is 
therefore respectfully requested that all outstanding subscrip- 
tions be forwarded to the Honorary Secretaries, and that Local 
Secretaries will be pleased to make up their accounts in order 
that they may be properly acknowledged and recorded. 

SIDNEY HERBERT, Honorary 

8.C. HALL, Secretaries. 

Office of the Nightingale Fund, 5, Parliament Street, 

Westminster. 


N R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 

Baden, Up the Rhine, and Paris, is now OPEN every 
evening (except Saturday) at Eight o’clock. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 
Gallery, ls. Stalls can be secured at the Box-office, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, every day, between Eleven and Four, without 
any extra charge. The Morning Representations take place every 
Tuesday and Saturday, at Three o’clock. 








TO GENTLEMEN OF LITERARY PURSUITS. 


HE DIRECTORS of the MANCHESTER 

UNITY FRIENDLY SOCIETY are desirous. of receiving 

proposals from qualified literary gentl for the Editing and 
Conducting the Magazine published by the Society quarterly. 

Full particulars of salary, &c., may be had upon application to 
Mr. Henry Ratcliffe, 20, Dale Street, Manchester. 

Applications, with references as to ability, &c., to be forwaréed 
to Mr. Henry Ratcliffe, 20, Dale Street, Munchester, on or before 
the Ist of May, 1857. F 

The Directors are also desirous of receiving Contributions for 
the Magazine, which, if accepted, will be paid for on a liberal 
scale. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Pho- 


tographic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
number for APRIL contains— 


“ROWLAND HILL, Esq., with Memoir. 


¥Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and all Book and 
Printsellers ; and David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. ° 











Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
+ recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
VORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


e STREET, by his New Publishing Ar charges no 
Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the Author 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
to his care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 
of Post. 








CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
R. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, invites the 


attention of Collectors, Natural History Societies, Mu- 
seums, &c., to his extensive Stock of Shells and Fossils, as indi- 
cated by the following List. 
RECENT SHELLS. £8 
A Collection of 1000 named species, comprising several hun- 
dred genera and sub-genera, collected from all parts of 
Che WOT] 2... cccccceccccees ssevecccece ° . 50 
This Collection would comprise nearly 3000 She 
good condition. 
Ditto of Generic & Typical Forms, suited'to Public Museums 

Ditto Land and Freshwater Shells of Europe, 300 species. 12 12 
Marine Shells of the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, 250 

species 

Ditto Northern and Arctic Seas 

Ditto Land Shells of the Island of Jamaica, 250 species 

A Suite of 30 species of Land and Freshwater Shells from 

We Alien .cccccecs: eoccccerece ddadecesea<ce ccccccse 3 O 
Containing the following uncommon genera, Iridina, Streptaxis, 
Galathea, Amnicola, Iphigenia, &c. 
50species of the Genus Conus. £5 5s.....Ditto, ditto, Cyprea, £3 3s. 
&e., &c., &e. 

BRITISH SHELLS. 

Collections (or single specimens) of the Shells of the British 
Isles, named according to the “ British Mollusca,” by Forbes and 
Hanley, at the following prices:— 

100 species, containing 300 Shells ...+...sseesseseesss £2128. 6d. 
200 species, £6 6s. .... 300 species, £12 12s. .... 400 species, £25. 
FOSSIL REMAINS 
From the Secondary Formation, including Saurians, Pentacrinite, 
Fish, Ophiure, Sepia, Echinide, Ammonites, Shells, &c. 

200 species of the beautiful Tertiary fossils of the Paris Basin, 
named after Deshayes, 5 guineas. 





is, perfect and in 





100 species from the London Clay formation, £1 11s. 6d. 
Collections to facilitate the study of Geology, illustrative of the 
recent works on that science, 1, 2,5, 10 Guineas, and upwards. 





Sales by Auction. 


Aw Otp Famity Liprary rormep Durinc THE Retow or WIt- 
L1aM III., Fine Booxs oF PRints, ANTIQUARIAN Works, &c. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington street, Strand,on FRIDAY, the 17th 
day of April, 1857, and following Day, at One o’clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS in all classes of Literature, some Fine 
Books of Prints, and Antiquarian Works; to which is added an 
Old Family Library, formed chiefly during the Reign of William 
the Third, containing many Valuable Books on English History, 
some Early English Theology, Workson Church Government, &c. 
May be Viewed Two Days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues 
had; if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





Mason Macponatp’s Important CoLtecTion of Works oF ART 
AND ANTIQUITY. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, 20th 
of April, and Two following Days, at One o’clock precisely, THE 
HIGHLY VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE GOLD 
PERSONAL ORNAMENTS, and other interesting objects of 
Art, formed by Major Macdonald, during his travels in Egypt, 
Arabia, Syria, and Greece. 
May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had ; if in the 
Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





Cuorce anp Rare Booxs anp Important Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, the 
23rd of April, 1857, and following Day, at One o'clock precisely, 
A HIGHLY VALUABLE COLLECTION OF CHOICE AND 
RARE BOOKS AND IMPORTANT MANUSCRIPTS. The 
Books include several First Editions of the Classics, and numerous 
Rare and Curious Volumes printed during the Fifteenth Century ; 
Missals and Ho:e, printed upon Vellum ; Books from the Presses 
of Aldus, Elzevir, &c.; some of the best Editions of the French 
Authors; a few English Historical and other Books, including an 
Uncut Copy of Nichols's Leicestershire. Among the more Valu- 
able M wipts are an Antiphonale of the Thirteenth Century, 
gorgeously {Muminated ; several Richly Ornamented Copies of the 
Bible ; Splendidly I!uminated Missals and Hore ; early Classical 
and Theological Works; fine Arabic and Persian Manuscripts; 
there are &@ Pew Fine of Prints, several ve Collec. 

tions of Early Wood Vinge. 
May be Viewed Two Days vious to the Sale, and Catalogues 

had; if in the Coantff, on receipt of Two Stamps. 








Rane anp Fine Booxs. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, 
28th of April, and following Day, at One o’clock precisely, A 
VERY CHOICE ASSEMBLAGE OF EXCESSIVELY BARE 
AND FINE BOOKS, many printed upon vellum. 
May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had ; if in the 
Country, on receipt of Four Stamps. 





Hicuty Important CoLtecTion or Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House,3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 
30th April, and following day, at One o’clocki precisely, A 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT COLLECTION [VALUABLE 
—" IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES, chiefly upon 
vellum. 
May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had ; if in the 
Country, on receipt of Four Stamps. 





POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 


“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverroot Courier. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


DDITIONAL MAIL TO JAVA.—Informa- 
tion has been received from the Government of the Nether- 

lands, that so long as the additional communication which has 
just been established between Point de Galle and China, via 
ingapore, shall be maintained, a corresponding communication 
will be kept up between Singapore and Batavia. 
Mails for Java will, accordingly, be in future made up in 
London, and forwarded by each despatch of the Overlaud Indian 


Mail. 
By Command of the Postmaster-General, ~ 


ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, April 6th, 1857. ; : 


(PRE ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCII- 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the Number must be, 
forwarded to the Publisher’s immediately. : 
50, Albemarle Street, London, April 8, 1857. 
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Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s..6d, : 
A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE CON- 
STITUTION. By E. HOWLEY, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE.” 
This day, Two Volumes, foolscap octavo, 12s. 
YNEVOR TERRACE; or, the,Clue of Life. 
By the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This Day, the Third Volume, with Maps, 8vo, 16s., of 


[THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, 


and its Relation to the History of Slavery and to the 
Government of Colonies. By ARTHUR HELPS, 


Lately published, Vols. I. and IT., 28s, 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This Day, crown 8vo, &s. 
NOTES UPON THUCYDIDES. Books I. 
and II...Original and Compiled. By JOHN G. SHEP- 
PARD, M.A., Head Master of Kidderminster School, and LEWIS 
EVANS, M.A., Head Master of Sandbach School. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Price 1s. 6d., crown 8vo, beautifully Illustrated, 
G0cH IS. LIFE. Sketches by Dovusizyov, 
Dedicated by Permission to CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 
Samuel Eyre, 32, Bouverie Street. 


This Day is published, 8vo; cloth price 18s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAYS op 
SHAKSPEARE UNFOLDED. 


By DELIA BACON. 


With a PREFACE by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” &¢, 





GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








Now ready,in One volume, post 8vo, neat cloth, price 6s. 
LENWOOD MANOR HOUSE. A Novel. 
By ESTHER BAKEWELL. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co,, 25, Paternoster Row. 





In post 8vo, price 7s.6d. . 
Ts MUSICAL CELEBRATIONS ON ST. 
CECILIA’S DAY, in the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. 
‘With an. Appendix containing the ODES. By WILLIAM 
HENRY HUSK, Librarian to the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
London: Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 





In the Press, to be ready shortly, one vol., feap. 8vo, 
Tq JNDER the LIME TREES. By Carotine 
RICKETTS, Author of “ Trials; or, Life’s Lessons,” con- 
taining—The Sisters—Lucy Dawson—The Grange—A Tale of 
Limenian Life—Sister Margaret. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent Street. 





This Day is published, in crown 8yvo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


A GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC 
SECTIONS, with a Copious Collection of Examples, em- 
bodying every question which has been proposed in the Senate 
House at Cambridge. For the Use of Schools and Students in the 
Universities. By the Rev. W.. H. DREW, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; Second Master of Blackheath Proprietary 
School. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
he In 3 vols., post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
MAPARON ; or, the Artisan of Nismes: an 
Historical Romance of the Sixteenth Century. 
London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 





Price 2s. 


HOOKERS JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No, XCIX.—ConrenTs. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 

KREUTER, MR.: FOREST ECONOMY, PARTICULARLY 
AS REGARDS THE AUSTRIAN DEPARTMENT 
OF THE EXHIBITION AT PARIS IN 1856. 

MILNE, MR.: EXCURSION INTO THE INTERIOR OF 
NAVITI LEVUE, THE PRINCIPAL OF THE FEJEE 
ISLANDS. 

BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 


NOTES ON THE VEGETATION OF THE ISLAND OF 
iT. KITT’S. By H. G. R, ROBINSON, Esq. 

MR, BURKE'S FIBRE-CLEANING MACHINE, 

SCIENTIFIC EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS— 

MOORE’S INDEX FILICUM. 

PAPPE’S FLORZ CAPENSIS MEDICZ PRODROMUS. 

UTERSUCHUNGEN UBER DIE MIELZFARNE ,EURO- 
PAS. By L. VON HEUFLER. 

KLINSMANN’S CLAVIS DILLENIANA AD HORTUM 
ELTHAMENSEM, 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Prest STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 

AD P of the B ical and C ial Ch 

of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 

Tanning, Dyeing, Building; Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 

use of Schools. THOMAS C. ARCHER. + With 20 Plates. 

Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 
ouse. 





. Royal 16mo, price 28. 6d. 

“An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of. the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cablé to purposes of manufacture, This should be on the table of 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 
ATLas. m 

“* As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully. lithographed drawings, 
arranged.on twenty plates::they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”"—GuaRpIan. , 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Just Published, in One Volume, royal 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


VISITS TO FIELDS OF BATTLE IN ENGLAND, 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY; 


With.some Miscellaneous Tracts and Papers, principally upon 


Archeological Subjects. 
By RICHARD BROOKE, Esgq., F.S.A. 


The Work contains a descriptive account of the scenes of most of the memorable conflicts in the Wars of York and 
L ter, comprising the celebratad Battles of Shrewsbury, Blore Heath, Northampton, Wakefield, Mortimer’s Cross, 
Towton, Barnet, Tewkesbury, Bosworth, and Stoke, and genealogical and other particulars of the powerful, warlike, and 
distinguished personages who were the principal actors in those stirring and eventful times; with Plans of some of the 
Fields of Battle; and an Appendix, containing the principal Acts of Attainder relative to the Wars of the Roses, and 
Lists of the Noblemen, Knights, and other personages attainted by them. 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON; AND J. MAWDSLEY AND SON, 


CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





Now complete, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.RS., &c. 
In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured; £8 15s, plain, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Plates. 





— 





NEW WORKS 


ANTIQUITIES AND NATURAL HISTORY. 





Preparing for Publication. 
i. 


Hore Ferales ; 


or, STUDIES IN THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. 
By JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. 4to, Thirty Plates, £3 3s. 
the day of publication, £2 12s. 6d. 


To Subscribers prior to 


Popular History of British Archeology. 


By the Rev. C. BOUTELL, M.A. 12mo, Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


The Aguarium of | 
Animals and Plants. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY. 12mo, Twenty 


3. 
Marine and Freshwater 


oe 4. 
Popular History of British Crustacea. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S, 12mo, Twenty Plates. 


5. 
Popular Greenhouse Botany. 
By AGNES CATLOW. 12mo, Twenty Plates. 





LOVELL REEVE, 6, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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At less than half the original price, 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 


BEING 


a Illustrations and Descriptions : 


‘“.) THE GENERA OF INSECTS 


) OF 





yn FOUND IN 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
me Oa COMPRISING COLOURED FIGURES, FROM NATURE, OF THE MOST RARE AND BEAUTIFUL SPECIES, AND 
rae IN MANY INSTANCES OF THE PLANTS UPON WHICH THEY ARE FOUND. 


. By JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S. 


HONORARY MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF FLORENCE, OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 





D. 16 Vols. Royal 8vo. 770 Copper Plates. 





Mr. Rzsve having become the Proprietor of ‘Curtis’s Brrtisit Extomoxoey,’ begs to announce that he is reissuing this great 
National Work at a considerably reduced price. The stock is in excellent condition, and as a large portion of it, coloured at the 
time of publication, is ready for delivery, entire copies are now offered at less than half the original cost. 
The great reputation of this Work, Botanical as well as Entomological, renders it unnecessary to speak of the minute accuracy 
)RY. with which the insects and their anatomical details are drawn,—of the fidelity with which the native plants upon which they are 
found are delineated,—or of the clearness and descriptive interest of the letterpress. It is acknowledged to be a high authority on 
the subject of which it treats; and has been pronounced by an eminent Entomologist of France to have “ attained the ultimatum 
of perfection.” 


The ‘British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly Numbers, size royal 8vo, at 4s, 6d., each containing four 


| TIONS. 


> pie to coloured plates and corresponding text. It was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 volumes, 


price £43 168, Having been published by the author with limited opportunities of making it known, little more than two 
hundred copies have been circulated, and none under the original price. 


The following are the terms upon which the Work is now proposed to be reissued, new and in the best possible condition :— 


Price to Subscribers for complete copies in sixteen VOIUMES ........sseeceeeseesrerereceeeceeeestaeereees £21 0 0 


‘ Price of the new monthly issue and of odd Numbers .........cccceccesesserssreeecceeeseceecsnenesereeses 3 6 per No. 
vaiel 
, Twenty 





“Vous savez qu’d l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. Il est done de mon 
devoir de vous indiquer les livres ot vous trouverez les meilleures. Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes indigénes de 
PAngleterre, me parait avoir atteint l’ultimatum de la perfection.” —LatTRErtxE, Cours d’ Entomologie, 1831. 





“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commencé la publication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes et de 
Plantes propres & la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.”’—Cuvimr, Le Régne 
Animal, ed. 1830. 
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Fifth Edition of “LYELL’S MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOLOGY,’ published in 1855. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PPEANSACTIONS of the GEOLOGICAL 
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lished (4to.), comprising Memoirs on the Geology and Fossils of 
South Afriea, by Messrs. BAIN, SHARPE, and SALTER, Dr. 
HOOKER, Sir P. EGERTON, and Professor OWEN, illustrated 
by large Coloured Map and Sections, and 23 Plates of Fossil Shells, 
Trilobites, Reptiles, «c.; together with the Index and Table of 
Contents forthe whole volume. Sold at the apartments of the 
Society, ee House. Price, to the Fellows, 10s.; to the Pub- 
lic, 12s. 6d. 
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No. XLIX, OF THE QUARTERLY JOUR- 


NAL of the SOCIETY. 8vo. Price 3s. to the Fellows, and 4s. to 
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PHY COLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of al! the Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islancs. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.R.LA., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, 
£7 128. 6d. 
In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged "9-7 aaa 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6 
“ The drawings are beautifully executed rd the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn uy in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Algz have never been illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
DENens’ CHRONICLE. 
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HE NATURAL HISTORY OF BULLS, 
BISONS, and BUFFALOES, Exhibiting all the known 
Species, with an Introduction containing an Account of Experi- 
ments on Rumination, from the French of M. Frourgens. By 
GEORGE VASEY. Written ina scientific and popular manner, 
and printed and illustrated ee, with the Works of Bell, 
Yarrell, Forbes, &e. d to the late Mr. 
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HOTO THE SULIOTE. A Tale of Modern 
Greece. By DAVID R. MORIER, Esq., late H.B.M. 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne. Three vols., £1 11s. 6d. 
“** * Photo the Suliote’ is a generous and manly attempt to rescue 
te ignominy the name of a race which has lost its ancient 
restige * * * The tale is dramatically arranged and well 
told, the characters are as vigorously designed as carefully 
executed; and the details discover an intimate and scholarly 
knowledge, not only of the present customs of the Modern 
Greeks, but of the past history of the Ancient.”—Carrric, April. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent Street. 





Second Edition. Price 12s. 


RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 

principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 

and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1636-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D., F.L.S. With Plate and Map. 

“When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural pro- 
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The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—SPECTATOR. 

“ This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . . . Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; so 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate."—ArHenzum. 
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Just omnes a Companion to Corner’s “‘ Every Child’s England,” 
and “‘ Every Child’s History of Rome,” 1s. paper covers ; 1s. 6d. 
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‘VERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
By EDWARD FARR, Esq., Author of several popular 
School Books. 1s. paper covers: "hs. 6d. cloth lettered. This 
‘Work has been published with a view of laying the foundation of 
a sound Scriptural Education in Childhood. Questions for Expla- 
nation are appended to the end of each chapter. 
Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate Hill. 
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NEW WORKS. 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of 


the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE; with 
Numerous Incidents of Travel and Adventure during nearly 
Five Years’ Continuous Service in the Arctic Regions while 
in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., , late Surgeon and Natu- 
ralist of H.M.S. Investigator. Dedicated by permission to 
H.R.H. Prince Albert. 1 vol., with Map, &c., 16s, bound. 


SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS 


AND ROUNDHEADS, JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. 
W. THORNBURY, Author of “ Art and Nature at Home and 
Abroad,” &c. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations by H. 8. 
Marks, 10s. 6d. bound. 
“Those who love picture, life, and costume in song will here 
find what they love.’”—ArtrHen xuM. 
“The poems show great power, considerable command of lan- 
guage and profound thought and feeling. But more than all, 
they display imagination.” —Exrress. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. Second Edition, with Additions. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

“We are happy to find that the delightful volume, ‘ Pen and 
Pencil Pictures’ has reached a second edition, and that the 
reception of the younger Thomas Hood by the public has been 
worthy of the name he bears. The work is considerably aug- 
mented by passages of increased maturity and vigour, such as will 
contribute still further to its popularity among the reading 
classes of the public.”"—Lirerary Gazetre. 


RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR. 


The Narrative of a Visit to that Country in 1856. By SELINA 
BUNBURY. Author of ‘A Summer in Northern Europe,” 
&c. 2 vols.,21s. bound. (Next week. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE ROSE OF ASHURST. By 


the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” ‘‘ Two Old Men's Tales,” 
&c. 3 yols. 

“This story inevitably pleases, because a clever and right- 
minded woman seems to have really put her heart into the telling 
of it. An air of enjoyment in the writing finds its way into the 
reading.’’—EXaMINER. 

“* This pleasant story shows no falling off in the powers of the 
author. No one can fail to take a deep rages in the beautiful 
picture of domestic love and h hically described 
in the history of Walter and Kate ge or the touching tale of 
his death and her deep sorrow. The self-sacrifice and devotion of 
Amy Grant, too, will not the lesscall forth the reader’s admira- 
tion. She presents a beautiful instance of woman’s love and 
truth. The author of ‘Emilia Wyndham’ will never want for 
readers, and we are mistaken if ‘The Ruse of Ashurst’ does not 
greatly add to the number of those who gladly welcome each fresh 
production of her pen. We, ourselves, think it the best that has 
fallen from it.”—Joun Butt. 


MARGUERITE’S LEGACY. By 


Mrs. T. ¥. STEWARD. 3 Yols. 

“Mrs. Steward’s novel of ‘ Marguerite’s Legacy’ is a clever 
and skilful composition—a well-constructed and well-told tale.”"— 
SPECTATOR. 

““ We feel perfect confidence in assuring our readers that they 
will not be disappointed in ‘ Marguerite’s Legacy.’ Mrs. Steward 
has a dramatic style in relating the incidents of her story, which 
po athoegg before the reader with wonderful distinctness.”— 

OHN CLL. 


THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. By 


the Author of “‘ Margaret Maitland,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The author writes with her usual fine capacity for the pic- 
turesque, and her invariable good sense, good feeling, and good 
taste. No part of the narrative is uninteresting."—ATHEN ZUM. 


THE SECOND WIFE. 3 vols. 


“* This book is sure of a favourable reception. The plot of the 
story is carefully constructed and well sustained. The sketches 
of fashionable life are all excellent, showing intimate knowledge 
of society, and keen perception.” —Press. 

“It may relieve some readers to know that the step-mother is 
not a vain, vile, harsh, corrosive embodiment of jealousy, but a 
sweet woman, delicately drawn. Her step-daughter Blanche isa 
character portrayed with much skill, and in tender attractive 
colours.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


MARRIED FOR LOVE. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* Married for Love’ is as full of lively sketches as ‘ Cousin 
Geoffrey,’ and the story is of a more exciting and moving nature.” 
LOBE. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON'S POEMS, 
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P OEMS.—By ALFRED TENNYso0y, 
D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
With ene tam ° by 
W. MULREADY, R.A. . E. MILLAIS, ARA. 
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Mi nee, Mei GRAPHICA: A Collection 
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yo eee by F. w. PAIRHOLT, FS.A. 

The part contains a Frontispiece, Title-page, and Historie In. 
troduction, by T. WRIGHT, M.A., F.8.A., illustrated by nume- 
rous wood engravings ; and completes the work. 

Published by Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly. 





JOHNSON’S GREEK EPIGRAMS, 
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usum Regie Scholz Etonensis. 
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Complete in One Volume, price 4s. 6d. 
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forming the First Volume of 
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[LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
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Bengal ‘Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, ‘ad 
an illuminated title-page by Fitcn. 
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John Russell Smith, 36 , Soho Square, London. 





Published this day, 546 pages 8vo, in cloth, price 15s. 
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REVIEWS. 

Life of Charlotte Bronté, Author of 
il re? ‘ Shirley, * Villette, &c. By 
f. C. Gaskell, Author of ‘Mary Barton,’ 

&e. 2vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Few novels within the last twenty years 
made so decisive an impression as ‘Jane 
Byre.’ It opened up a new world; its story 
lay wide of the conventions of the circulating 
ibraries and the habitual novel writers ; there 
was an intrepidity in the treatment, and a 
freshness and originality in the style, which 
at once seized upon the public; there were 
at faults, but there were also rare merits; it 
was utterly independent of all traditions, was 
apparently plucked out of the very core of 
experience, and in its emotional passages dis- 
played a passionate energy that startled the 
pulses of the reader. Published under an 
obrious pseudonym, a critical inquest was 
held upon the sex of the writer. Sagacious 
doubts were expressed as to the possibility of 
the character of Jane Eyre having been drawn 
aman; and when at last it transpired 
that the production was the work of a woman, 
iheliveliest curiosity was awakened to ascer- 
tain what manner of woman she was, and 
through what kind of career she could have 
acquired such profound and bitter knowledge. 
That curiosity has not been properly satisfied 
util the appearance of the volumes before 
us, which supply ample information respect- 
ing the author and the authorship of ‘ Jane 
Eyre.’ They detail, with close and even pain- 
ful minuteness, the scanty incidents of her 


short and sorrowful life; show us without | , 


reservation the surrounding circumstances 
and influences out of which she drew her 
examples, and by which, to a considerable 
extent, her character was formed; and enable 
us, through their intimate revelations, to 
understind much that was otherwise inex- 
plicable in her writings. The life itself, 
which, for all external movement there is in 
it, might be packed into half a dozen pages, 
possesses a tearful interest that deepens its 

els as it advances towards the melan- 
choly close. But it is not merely on account 
ofits sadness, or its strangeness—although in 
both aspects it is singularly touching—that 
this biography sinks into the heart of the 
reader. It makes a higher and more solemn 
dim upon his sympathies as the biography 
of a fine intellect doomed to drift through 
solitude and darkness, until it was too late 
to enter the arena and enjoy the triumph 
When the opportunity came at last. There 
have been many lives as sad, and many sadder, 
in the ordinary course of human suffering and‘ 
bereavement; but, with the consciousness of 
genius suppressed and beaten down by in- 

calamities, and the high yearnings for 
the outer world of effort and development, 
continually frustrated and disappointed, this 
life is to us one of the very saddest we have 
ever read. 

Far away in the bleak moors of Yorkshire 
sands the parsonage house of the poor hill 
a of Haworth, facing the church, and 

y surrounded by the thickly clustered 
bstones of the churchyard. In that 
house, remote from all associations 
could respond to her tastes, or compre- 
her feelings, Charlotte Bronté wore 
tay her life; and there still dwells her 
fither, who, blind and at the great age of 
tighty, has outlived all the members of his 





family. The story of the household thus 
reduced to that solitary survivor may be 
briefly told; for, although the narrative 
ripples through two volumes, it is in itself a 
mere rill, often scarcely perceptible in the 
wide margins of pesca: B sie and descrip- 
tion, amidst which it sometimes disappears 
altogether. 

Mr. Bronté, an Irishman by birth, was 
curate of Hartshead, near Huddersfield, in 
1812, when he married Miss Branwell of 
Penzance. While he remained in that curacy 
two daughters were born, Maria and Eliza- 
beth. He afterwards obtained the living of 
Thornton, in Bradford parish. Here Char- 
lotte Bronté was born, on the 21st April, 
1816, and in subsequent years, Patrick Bran- 
well, Emily Jane, and Anne. In 1820 Mr. 
Bronté removed to Haworth. He appears 
to have been a man of eccentric habits 
and violent temper, subject to moods and 
swayed by notions which helped to isolate 
him even from his own family. When he 
was in one of his terrible fits of displeasure 
he would not speak, but, to use Mrs. Gaskell’s 
words, ‘worked off his volcanic wrath by fir- 
ing pistols out of the back-door in rapid suc- 
cession.” On one of these occasions he stuffed 
the hearth-rug up into the grate, and set it 
on fire, getting rid of his passion by watching 
it smoulder into ashes. We hear also of his 
sawing away the backs of chairs, and convert- 
ing them into stools by way of relieving him- 
self of his violence. He always dined alone, 
shut himself up in his study, held no corre- 
spondence or intercourse with society, and 
left his children to shape out their dismal 
lives for themselves. 

And dismal beyond expression were the 
liyes of those six children. The eldest of 
them was not much more than eight years 
old when they lost their mother, of whose 
sweetness and gentleness some recollections 
are preserved. From the very beginning 
they had neither tending nor companionship, 
except such as they could render to each 
other. And in this way they grew up, look- 
ing out hopelessly on the desolate moors, and 
acquiring insensibly a gravity and reticence 
beyond their years. They appear to have 
depended for their resources in the way of 
reading chiefly upon the newspapers, out of 
which they made their own heroes of romance, 
their dwarfs and giants, one of the strangest 
passages in their history. Charlotte’s hero was 
the Duke of Wellington, Emily selecting 
Walter Scott, and little Anne, at this time 
scarcely eight, choosing as one of her great 
men Michael Sadler, whose anti-Malthusian 
doctrines a quarter of a century ago drew 
down the ire of Mr. Macaulay in the Edin- 
burgh. Mrs. Gaskell suspects they had no 
children’s books. They seem indeed to have 
had no children’s existence, but to have been 
condemned at once to an unnatural state of 
silence and torpor. Nor was their situation 
much improved by the advent of their aunt, 
Miss Branwell, who upon the death of their 
mother came to reside at the parsonage ; a 
conscientious woman, who went about the 
house in pattens, clicking up and down the 
stairs, ruling her little domain with unim- 
peachable strictness, and issuing her ukases 
from her bedroom, where she latterly passed 
nearly the whole of her time. From this 
excellent lady the young people learned the 
value of punctuality and the art of sewing ; 
but the aching void was still left in their 
heavy hours and heavier hearts. We must 
pass rapidly, however, over these early 








scenes, which we have indicated for the sake 
of showing the nature of the soil in which 
the life of Charlotte Bronté struck root. 

Under such a system, the children pined 
in physical health as in animal spirits. They 
had neither the strength nor the joyousness 
of other children. There was no play in 
their young days ; and they sickened in body 
as in mind. So weak and delicate were 
they, that when Maria and Elizabeth were 
sent to a school that had been got up by an 
experimental clergyman at Cowan’s-bridge, 
for the education of the daughters of clergy- 
men, there was some consultation amongst 
the school authorities as to whether the 
pupils were in a fit state of health to be 
received. Unfortunately for the poor chil- 
dren, it was decided that they were. A few 
months afterwards Charlotte and Emily were 
sent as pupils to the same establishment. 
Cowan’s-bridge school is the Lowood of Jane 
Eyre. Ifit was not exactly one of the York- 
shire schools immortalized by Dickens, under 
the very appropriate title of Dotheboy’s- 
hall, it was, in pr pare so far as food and 
accommodation were concerned, quite as bad. 
Not only was the meat unfit for consump- 
tion, but there was not enough of it; and all 
the arrangements, or disarrangements, of the 
house, harmonized with the character and 
quantity of the supplies. The sequel may be 
in part foreseen. The children were brought 
home ill—low fever had set in—and the 
eldest, who ought to have been the strongest, 
succumbed first. Maria and Elizabeth died. 
Notwithstanding this warning, Mr. Bronté, 
who possibly had no better alternative, sent 
his other daughters back to Cowan’s-bridge. 
They did not, however, remain there long ; 
their health began to give way ; and Charlotte, 
at nine years of age, was summoned home to 
take upon herself the responsibilities of eldest 
sister. It is in the interval of the few follow- 
ing years that we have the first glimpse of 
the literary inspirations of this remarkable 
family, this triad of young girls, who, having 
no associations in or out of their house, and 
being left to feed upon their imaginations, 
sought refuge in a world of their own 
creation. Their aunt living apart in one 
room, and their father in another, the tiny 
parlour of the parsonage was all their own 
in the evenings. The household breathed 
and moved like clockwork. At certain times 
the girls sewed in their aunt’s room; at 
other fixed hours, upon the stroke of the 
clock, the meals were served; from six to 
eight Miss Branwell read to Mr. Bronté ; 
at eight, prayers; at nine, everybody was in 
bed, except the girls, who were then free, 
says Mrs. Gaskell, “to pace up and down 
(like restless wild animals) in the parlour, 
talking over plans and projects, and thoughts 
of what was to be their future life.” All this 
was so regular, so unalterable, that the 
people of Haworth could tell you, at any 
minute in the day, what the people up in the 
parsonage were doing. 

It was in the winter nights, when the 
snow was deep out on the moors, and the 
bitter winds were howling at the doors and 
casements, that Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 
Bronté paced up and down weaving stories, 
and brooding over their own destinies in the 
fanciful issues they gave to the beings of their 
invention. And striking was the contrast 
between the three sisters. In all, there was 
the same shyness and reserve towards 
strangers; the same desire to shrink from 
observation, and the same morbid tendency 
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to shut up and crush their feelings and 
emotions—the inevitable results of having 
been brought up in a solitude which shook 
their nerves as fiercely as if they had been 
kept all the years of their youth in a dark 
room. But their dispositions and mental 
eharacters differed widely. Charlotte had 
great moral courage and sound sense, with 
a strong will; Anne, the youngest, was 
gentle, quiescent, and bps arnt and Emily 
was sullen, violent, and obstinate to the last 
extremity. What Emily was will be best 
understood by turning to the pages of ‘Shirley,’ 
for whose portrait she sat unconsciously. 

An incredible quantity of writing, chiefly 
in the shape of papers contributed to an 
imaginary magazine, which the sisters pro- 
duced and circulated amongst themselves, 
was the result of the nights passed in the 
little parlour after the house had gone asleep. 
We have a facsimile of a page of Charlotte’s 
MS., which is a perfect curiosity in its way, 
being written in what might be called an 
invisible hand, which becomes quite clear by 
the help of a strong glass. Passing onward 
a little in the history, the time arrived when 
Charlotte was alone in that dreary room, 
pursuing her labours as she might, with no 
éompanions but the memories of her dead 
sisters. We cannot help thinking that this 
was the most piteous passage in her life. 

But in the meanwhile, before she was left 
thus utterly destitute, she made a brave 
struggle to help her father and her sisters: 
She applied for advice, upon her literary 
schemes, to Wordsworth and Southey, and 
finding no great encouragement in that direc- 
tion, she obtained a situation as a governess. 
As might be expected, she was unhappy in 
this new position, Even if her lines had fallen 


in more genial places, it must be frankly 
allowed she was not very well qualified for 
the task she undertook. She knew nothing 
of the art of teaching, had only an imperfect 


knowledge of French, and Mrs. Gaskell 
doubts if she understood music. She never 
had had intercourse with children, and 
her intellect was not of an order to impart 
information by slow and systematic processes. 
She failed as a governess; after trying the 
experiment in two situations ; and then, with 
an eager desire to supply her deficiencies, she 
was enabled, through the aid of her aunt; to 
go toa school at Brussels, literally to learn 
how to teach. Her residence in Brussels, 
first as pupil and afterwards as teacher, 
furnished her with the materials of which she 
made such admirable use in ‘ Villette.’ 

The intention of the sisters was to estab- 
lish a school; but the project never came to 
anything. Instead of a school they got up a 
little volume of poems, which they issued to 
the world through a London publisher as the 
joint production of Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell. This was their first taste of the trepi- 
dations and delights of authorship ; and, once 
launched on the exciting career, they brought 
out in rapid succession that series of tales 
with which their names are associated—‘ Jane 
Eyre,’ ‘ Wuthering Heights, and the ‘ Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall.’ Their wildest dreams had 
never pictured to them the fame which now 
collected like sunshine about them ; but they 
were not destined to bask in it long. Just 
as they had discovered their powers, and laid 
the foundations of a proud and solid future, 
Emily. and Anne Bronté died. 

At broken intervals after this time Char- 
lotte resumed her literary labours, and pro- 
duced ‘Shirley’ and ‘Villette’ Of the 





ordinary pleasures of a life of authorship 
she had but scanty experience, visiting 
London for short periods on two or three 
occasions, and shrinking from the very as- 
sociations it was her secret desire to culti- 
vate. Shyness and nervousness had become 
constitutional with her; and the pain she 
suffered in the presence of strangers seems 
at last to have obtained a morbid influence 
over her feelings. She fancied that she was 
so plain, or repulsive in her appearance, that 
i pe who looked at her once never turned to 
ook at her again ; and it was only by a great 
effort, which generally cost her an illness, that 
she could force herself to go into society, when 
at length she had the means of doing so. Yet, 
with all her strangenesses and peculiarities, 
and keeping up in corners, and whirling her- 
self round on her chair to get her face away 
while she was talking to you, she was a 
brave-hearted girl, a little moodish and 
morbid now and then in her manners, partly 
from constitution, and partly from her se- 
cluded life, but practically sensible in all her 
relations with society. And notwithstand- 
ing her own notions of her personal defects, 
and her declaration in one of her letters, 
from which the rule of her whole conduct 
may be derived, that “it is an imbecility, 
which she rejected with contempt, for women, 
who have neither fortune nor beauty, to 
make marriage the principal object of their 
wishes and hopes, and the aim of all their 
actions,” this shy, retiring girl, who had not 
a particle of faith in her influence, had three 
proposals which she rejected, They do not 
appear to have affected her as such matters 
ordinarily affect young ladies. She treated 
them with a curious kind of incredulity, as if 
they had been made in mistake, or as if it 
were altogether preposterous to think of 
entertaining them ; and it was not until a 
similar proposal came from Mr. Nicholls, 
one of her father’s curates, who had known 
her and loved her long, and who, by such 
intimacy as had grown up between them, pre- 
sented none of the formidable obstructions to 
sympathy which were inseparable from the 
idea of a mere acquaintance, that Charlotte 
Bronté permitted herself to listen to the 
language of love. The passage in which this 
incident is described bears so strongly upon 
her character, that we must make room 
for it :— 

“She did not know—she had hardly begun to 
suspect—that she was the object of any peculiar 
regard on his part, when, in this very December 
[1852], he came one evening to tea. After tea, 
she returned from the study to her own sitting-room, 
as was her custom, leaving her father and his curate 
together. Presently she heard the study-door open, 
and expected to hear the succeeding clash of the 
front door. Instead, came atap; and ‘ like light- 
ning it flashed on me what was coming. He 
entered. He stood before me. What his words 
were you can imagine; his manner you can hardly 
realize, nor can I forget it. He made me, for the 
first time, feel what it costs a man to declare affec- 
tion when he doubts response. The spectacle of 
one, ordinarily so statue-like, thus trembling, stirred, 
and overcome, gave me a strange shock. I could 
only entreat him to leave me then, and promised 
a reply on the morrow. I asked if he had spoken 
to papa. He said he dared not. I think If half 
led, half put him out of the room,’” 


The calmness and self-possession of this 
are striking. Nor is there any evidence, 
in subsequent expressions, of that fiery and 
wasting passion whith in her books seems to 
constitute the vital inspiration of her nature. 
If passions weré there, she had them under 


most marvellous control. The next day she 
communicated what had happened to he 
father; but the old gentleman, who js made 
answerable in these volumes for some y 
singular crotchets, “always disapproved gf 
marriages, and constant] tallced against 
them.” And more than all others he dis, 
roved of this marriage; and Charlotte, thin. 
ing only of her father, even in his unteagoy: 
ableness, and not of herself, although the 
only chance of happiness she liad wag ¢ 
stake, rejected Mr. KN icholls the next day. 
There is not a tinge of romance in the 
in which these circumstances occurred. They 
leave no trace of sorrow on the page—per 
because of the permanent sorrow of the a 
life which overshadows this particular trig) 
Nearly a year and a half pass away, and Mr, 
Bronté relents, and Mr. Nicholls is acce 
and again we find the same placid spirit bea. 
ing its great joy with much the same quiet 
ness it bore its leary trouble. “Tt gives me 
unspeakable content,” she writes, “ to see that 
now my father has once admitted this nep 
view of the ease, he dwells on it very com 
lacently.” Mr. Nicholls was to live in the 
ouse, and everything was to be done to con: 
fort the declining years of Mr. Bronté. “[ 
trust,” she adds, ‘the ‘demands of both fed 
ing and duty will be in some measure te 
conciled by the step in contemplation,” 
Volumes of analysis could not more perfectly 
elucidate her character. Her high sense of 
duty was paramount over all other consider: 
tions ; and she would have lived on till he 
heart broke in the dismal routine of thit 
lonely house if her father had not at last te. 
linquished his objections to her marriage. 

In her union with Mr. Nicholls she found 
solace for all past suffering. It was the firs 
time she had known any real happiness. But 
the brightness opened upon her oaity to vanish. 
She was married in June, 1854. In the 
ensuing winter she caught cold, which, acting 
upon a weak organization, led to an ilies 
that terminated in her death towards the end 
of March. The close of all is deeply alfect 
ing :— 

‘‘Wakening for an instant from this stupord 
intelligence, she saw her husband’s woe-worn fae, 
and caught the sound of some murmured words i 
prayer that God would spare her. ‘Oh! sh 
whispered, ‘I am not going to die, am I? Ht 
will not separate us, we have been so happy.” 

So happy! Throughout her whole lifes 
had experienced but these nine wintry montls 
of happiness ! 

We know now from this biography to wht 
springs of feeling and endurance we mij 
trace the dark energies of ‘Jane Eyre, and 
in what harsh realities and terrible hopeles 
ness of soul its vehemence and lurid passion 
had their sources. From the life of Char 
lotte Bronté may also be extracted this mst 
unimportant literary moral—that whoever 
aims at a true success in a work of fictil, 
must draw from actual observation, and nt 
from books. Here was a young gn who 
knew little of books, and nothing of t e world 
except the immediate life around her, which 
she made the foundation of her first expetr 
ment in novel-writing. Fortunately that lit 
happened to be utterly unlike anything tle 
fashionable world was acquainted with, 
her mode of treatment was wild, picturesq™ 
and —— The result was, that the work 
succeeded at once, partly because it was 1, 
and pertly because it was bold and vivid, bit 
chiefly, and above all, because it was 
We have not left ourselves space to tut 
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son Miss Bronté’s literary character, or to 
follow her into the London scenes, upon which 
there are many passages of criticism in her 















is ih jetters; which give us even a higher idea of 
ome y rr) — 
roved her intellectual powers than we had formed 





from her published works. There is little 
need, however, to express an opinion on the 
merits of a writer who has made so wide and 
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: an impression on the reading public. 
Unreason bt amacactorintics of her books are broadly 
ough the marked, and universally familiar. Her mind 

be was vigorous, thoughtful, and masculine in 
next day iis uncompromising dissection of human mo- 
a tives and emotions. Her great strength lies 
ed. They inher profound insight into woman’s nature, 
rr md the extraordinary skill and felicity with 
ul “ie which she portrays it in all its aspects of 

ar tril ascendancy or struggle. But it is only in par- 
y and Mf, ticular kinds of women she excels—the pas- 
accepted, sonate, proud, wilful, and self-sustained. 
spirit bear There are other kinds in which she must 
Ame quiet: HF have failed, iperhaps as egregiously as men 
t gives me ae said to fail in all attempts to seize the 
oar a fickering hues of female character. She 
this new could not have drawn a Desdemona, or an 
i ery com HF Amelia, either Fielding’s or Thackeray’s; 
= mn the and yet these women are drawn by men. 
we to con Her success is also conspicuous in men ; but 
both ; it is only in certain views of their develop- 
ro ment; as they are acted upon, for example, 
reasure © bysuch women as she could fully conceive 
emplation and depict, or as they reveal themselves 
re perfeetly in broad traits of humour or eccentricity. 
gh sense a Rochester is a salient instance of the former, 
* considers HB snd the curates in ‘ Shirley’ of the latter. It 
on till bet JF imot be asserted that there is, in any of 
ine of that her works, the creation of a man, true to all 
t at lastie BE ite instincts of his nature, such as we find 
dhe te in the writings of George Sand and Joanna 
‘as the first — 
iness. But ; 
iy to vanish, A Tarantasse Journey through Eastern Asia 
4. In the in the Autumn of 1856. By William 
rhich, acting hoe M.A., F.R.S. Longman 
o an ilies , and Uo. 
ards the end oR Many a year to come, any news about 
eeply affect ia. will be welcome ; not so much in conse- 
quence of the war, as from the spur which has 
this stupord (been given to public curiosity by subsequent 
yoe-worn latratives. The marvels of the coronation, 
aired words i that event which made Moscow for a time 
‘Oh! se the head quarters of a staff of literary heroes 
, am I! Ht and harlequins, from Mr. Russell to Sir 
happy: Robert Peel, have passed in vivid colouring 
vhole lifese J before the mind’s eye of thousands, who now 
intry months desire to fill up the background of the picture, 
; and to mark its shades and side lights. Mr. 
phy to what Hf  Spottiswoode has shown that Eastern Russia 
ice We IA} no longer be a terra incognita to the 
e Eyre; atl § adventurous who have no more than three 
ble hopeless months to spare for the journey. Within 
lurid passiot time they can bid farewell to the terraces 
ife of Cha Hf ofthe Kremlin, wander amid the booths of 
cted this 1  Nigini-Novgorod, float down the Volga to 
hat whoever , be jolted over versts of timber road to 
ork of fictiol, Perit, scale the Urals, examine the workshops 
tion, smd net tkaterinburg, be whirled over the endless 
ing 1 whe of Orenburg and Saratov, and along 
x of the worl reary banks of the sandy Volga, until the 
id her, which towers of Astrakhan, the “ Star of the 
' first ee ,” rise above the wastes of the Kirghiz. 
ately that ither he may wend and thence return, as 
anything 8 . Spottiswoode demonstrates from his own 
ied with, apetience, in a narrative as simple and 
’ igre line as it is enlivening and spirited. 
that the _Ahe jottings of every day’s diary worked 
e it was re ® into 4 continuous narrative are the sole 
nd vivid, ints of the volume, if we add the 
5 wa es by which the local features of con- 
pace to points in the route are presented to 








the reader’s eye. The result is a book which 
breathes of mountain blasts and airs of the 
desert, inspiring a passion for remote and 
solitary adventure, and reflecting the enthu- 
siasm of a traveller’s restless craving for 
speed and change. 

The mode of conveyance from Moscow to 
Nizhni was the malle-poste ; from thence to 
Kazan the river Volga. At Kazan the real 
tarantasse journey began. But what is a 
tarantasse ? Let Mr. Spottiswoode explain :— 


‘*The travelling carriage used generally through- 
out Russia is the tarantasse. It is a four-wheeled 
vehicle, with a body which has been comparéd to 
that of a barouche without doors; but which, at 
least in the case of mine, more nearly resembles a 
broad, low-built boat truncated at both ends. It 
is furnished with a hood, or other leathern appa- 
ratus for closing in ; and has a coach-box in front, 
capable of holding one passenger besides the 
yamstchik or driver. The purchaser who is a 
novice in the subject is a little astonished when, 
having been told that his vehicle is quite ready for 
use, he finds that there is no seat whatever inside, 
and that he must in future sit upon his luggage. 
He however soon finds out that if he is not most 
conveniently placed on the top of his portmanteau, 
his portmanteau is at all events most conveniently 
placed under him, as they are not so likely to part 
company as if if were outside. But the peculiarity 
which forces itself particularly on the notice of the 
traveller using a tarantasse for the first time, is the 
fact that it has no springs, and that, instead, the 
body is placed on several long poles which reach 
from the fore to the aft axletree, and act, or rather 
are supposed to act, as substitutes. But the play 
—and, at the time, one is inclined to call it by a 
much more serious name than play—of the woéden 
poles is so different from that of steel springs, that 
had we not been told beforehand, we should cer- 
tainly have failed to recognise any resemblance. 
There was, of course, a puzzling choice between 
strength and lightness among the tarantasses which 
we found ready-made; but, having had some expe- 
rience of a rather infirm carriage between Warsaw 
and Petersburg, I decided in favour of the 
former ; and, after the usual amount of bargain- 
ing and a solemn shaking of hands, agreed for an 
herculean vehicle at the price of 170 roubles. I 
am inclined to think that a lighter one would have 
answered quite as well, even in the north; in the 
south it would certainly have answered better ; 
but we had a long journey before us, and the cost 
of a few repairs would pay for an extra horse over 
a considerable distance ; besides which, the con- 
sciousness of strength saved us many an uneasy 
hour in the cross roads of the Ural.” 


Tn such a machine, but fortunately without 
the frightful concussions of the route, the 
reader may accompany Mr. Spottiswoode’s 
party through vast forests to the mountain 
passes and mining districts of the Urals, and 
across the Europeanfrontier. At Ekaterinburg 
he meets with manufactories of various kinds 
in great activity: workshops where numerous 
minerals—topaz, beryl, amethyst, rock crys- 
tal, Siberian diamonds, jasper, porphyry, and 
malachite—are cut and polished for use; 
foundries of arms, and a mint for copper 
coinage. The machinery is of English con- 
struction, except pieces made from the Eng- 
lish models. After a few days’ travelling on 
the Asian side of the Urals, the travellers 
turn westward again, not without regret, 
through the gold districts, where large for- 
tunes are made by speculators in land, through 
the district of the Bashkirs of evil repute, 
past the isolated German colonies of Sara- 
tov, on the borders of the Kirghiz steppe, and 
the country of the Cossacks to the mouths 
of the Volga. Astrakhan turns out to be 
the leading point of interest on the route, no 
less from its situation than from the character 





of M. Saposhnikoff, an eminent merchant, 
whose hospitality Mr. Spottiswoode enjoyed. 
The following is an account of this remarkable 
man :— 


‘* He is himself a man of extraordinary powers ; 
scarcely thirty years of age, and yet for some 
years past at the head of an enormous business. 
He speaks Russian, French, German, Italian, 
English, Persian, and some other oriental language 
with perfect fluency, and can converse with his 
fishermen in Kalmuck. He is already the author 
of several very valuable papers on the history and 
antiquities of various parts of Russia; and above 
all, he is a man of that integrity, straight-forward- 
ness, and decision, which alone can explain the 
deference paid to him by everyone in Astrakhan. 
During the inundations of the spring of 1856, 
which were very extensive, and threatened the 
greatest disasters to the place, he may be said 
literally to have saved the city by some prompt 
and bold measure of his own device. He has 
himself established an hospital, dispensary, and 
schools ; and his wife aids him in his good works. 

‘One day, during our stay, was the festival of 
his patron saint ; and as I was sitting at break- 
fast the courtyard filled with between forty and 
fifty earriages, These belonged to his friends, 
who came to offer their congratulations on the 
anniversary. According to custom, he invited as 
many as were disengaged to dine with him in the 
afternoon. We sat down at two o'clock, a party 
of about thirty. The ladies—of whom, however, 
there were not many—sat together at one end of 
the table. 

“ After dinner he took me for a drive to a little 
féte held outside the town. We went in one of 
his droshkies, drawn by his favourite troik, and 
driven by his favourite coachman. The troik con- 
sisted of a thorough-bred Russian trotter in the 
centre, a thorough-bred English horse, and a 
third, of what breed I do not know. But any- 
thing approaching to the speed of the horses, or 
the boldness and skill of the driver, has probably 
never been seen since the Olympian games. Three 
thousand miles of Russian posting with courier 
horses over the chaussées, or with the Bashkirs 
and their wild teams on the steppes, had shown 
us nothing like this. 

‘*The mode of harnessing the troik, or three 
horses abreast, in Russia is always picturesque, 
and, when the team is in condition and the 
harness good, it is quite classical. The centre 
horse is placed between shafts: an arched yoke 
passes at a height of nearly two feet above his 
neck. To this a bell is generally attached, which 
rings merrily with the step of the horse. The 
outside horses are attached by traces and splinter- 
bars; they have no collars, and none have blinkers. 
The driver has a single pair of reins, one of which 
is fastened to the off-cheek of the centre and off- 
horses, the other to the near-cheek of the centre 
and near horses; so that when he pulls them in, 
the heads of the outside horses always turn out- 
wards. Russian drivers also appeared to me 
generally to hold rather a heavy hand on their 
horses, so that in a troik the heads are generally 
turned a little outwards. My host’s crack troik 
would not, as may be imagined, stand an instant. 
As soon as it was driven up to the door, we had 
to rush in and take our places at once; and if we 
did not do this (as it happened the first time) it 
must be driven off and brought round, to come 
up again at the moment required. The appear- 
ance of this troik was a favourite sight in Astra- 
khan; and when it was known that it was going 
out, not a few people collected to see the start. 
At their full speed, the centre horse always 
trotting, they have done five versts in ten 
minutes; that is, at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. I was assured that at times we went at 
very nearly that speed, and there seemed little 
reason to doubt it.” 

M. Saposhnikoff, amongst other things, is a 
pret exporter of caviar, of which article the 
ollowing account is given:— 


“The fisheries of the Lower Volga, and of the 
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Western Caspian, are principally the property of 
the crown, and are leased by private persons. Of 
these Mr. Saposhnikoff is the largest holder. The 
chief objects of fishery are the beluga or great 
sturgeon, the common sturgeon, sevriuga, salmon 
trout, silurus, carp, and seal. Exclusive of the 
seal, which is hunted, shot, or caught at all 
seasons, the fish are taken at three periods of the 
year. First, from the breaking up of winter till 
the time of the floods, from March to May; 
secondly, at the time when the waters subside 
and the fish return to the sea after spawning, 
about July ; and thirdly, from September to No- 
vember, when the fish are to be found in the 
deepest parts of the river, 

“*The station which we visited was of the kind 
called Utshugi, and was situated on one of the 
smaller channels. A barrier of stakes was placed 
across the river; and below it a number of lines, 
furnished with hooks and bait, were floated by 
means of corks. At acertain signal a flotilla of 
little canoes, each containing either a man or a 
man and boy, darted out from the bank ; and ina 
minute the men were busy in taking up the lines 
and securing the fish. Some of those which were 
caught, were kept in a pool whence they could be 
taken out at pleasure ; others were carried direct to 
a wooden building at a short distance from the 
river, where they were cut up, the roe taken out 
and transformed into caviar by the simple process 
of washing and tying in bags, the air bladder set 
aside for isinglass, and the remainder thrown into 
the salting vat. The salt fish is a considerable 
article of commerce; but in winter time the finer 
specimens are packed in ice and sent fresh to 
Moscow, Petersburg, and other parts of the em- 
pire. Cold beluga is certainly the greatest deli- 
cacy for breakfast I ever tasted. The caviar of 
the Caspian—which is called ‘black,’ in contra- 
distinction to that of the Euxine and Sea of Azov, 
or ‘red’ — is held in the greatest esteem; the 
price of the former varying from 8 roubles to 11 
roubles 86 kopecks per pood (or about, 36 lbs. 
English), while the latter fetches only from 80 
kopecks to 1 rouble 71 kopecks. , Caviar is ob- 
tained also from the Baltic, but only to an incon- 
siderable amount.” 


The most obvious points of inquiry about 
Russian travelling will probably be the post- 
ing, the inns, the robbers, and the bears, of 
all of which we have heard. Of the first Mr. 
Spottiswoode speaks favourably. Asa general 
rule he pronounces it good, rarely bad, and 
often of great excellence both as to men and 
cattle. e extract the following specimen of 
a Russian yamstchik’s humour :— 

** Tt was in descending one of these undulations 
that we were much amused with the dexterity 
which our yamstchik exhibited in upsetting ob- 
structive carts. We were going at « great rate; 
and if the cart-drivers were asleep, as was often the 
case, they had scarcely time to get out of the way 
when awakened by the sound of our horse bells and 
our driver’s shout. In such a case his delight was 
to steer so that one of our shafts just caught the 
upper part of the cart above the hind wheel. 
When empty, the cart was in a moment on its 
side. The thing was so neatly done, that, though 
we summoned all the gravity at our command, in- 
extinguishable laughter was visible through our 
expostulations, and materially diminished their 
effect. We managed to compromise the matter, 
so that no laden carts should be upset; as for the 
empty ones, they were as easily righted as over- 
turned.” 

The hotel accommodation seems to have 
varied as much as it does everywhere else ; 
but in general it is a barbarous and extortion- 
ate system. Matters had improved between 
Moscow and Nizhni since Mr. Oliphant’s time. 
Robbers would seem to be a frightful bug- 
bear in Russia, and nothing more. The party 
carried revolvers, and showed they could use 
them, but found no occasion to do so. Ban- 
ditti exist, however, in the imagination of 





Russian old ladies, one of whom suggests to 
the author the following plan of defence :— 

‘* Let one of you have ready at a moment’s no- 
tice a large box of snuff, and the other a carving- 
fork. On the appearance of the robbers throw the 
snuff in their eyes, and while they are blinded and 
stupified with the dust and pain, poke hard at them 
in the face with the fork.” 

There are, however, veritable bears, as 
various incidents testify. 

Some excellent papers are inserted on the 
tribes that inhabit Eastern Russia, on the 
Kalmucks, and on the Buddhist religion ; and 
Mr. Spottiswoode’s sketches are full of charac- 
ter, both as to scenery and manner. A group 
in a Kalmuck tent near Astrakhan is good 
enough to have excited the astonishment of 
the men, and the consternation of the women- 
sitters. With this sketch of the education 
of a Russian child, our extracts must con- 
clude :— 

‘* But in the life of a Russian peasant there is a 
period anterior to all tunics, mantles, and even 
sheepskins, during which they live a kind of 
mummy life, only, unlike the Egyptian, it is the 
first instead of the last stage of their existence. 
For the youngest children are always swaddled, 
and rolled up tight in bandages, so that they may 
be conveniently put away without risk of getting 
themselves into mischief or danger. On entering 
one of their houses an enthusiastic traveller thinks 
he has come upon some pagan tribe having their 
idols and penates with the heads well carved out 
and the rest of the body left in block. He looks 
curiously at one laid up ona shelf, another hung 
to the wall on a peg, a third swung over one of the 
main beams of the roof, and rocked by the mother 
who has the cord looped over her foot. ‘Why, that 
is a child!’ cries the traveller, with a feeling simi- 
lar to that experienced on treading upon a toad 
which was supposed to be astone. ‘Why, what 
else should it be?” answers the mother. Having 
learnt so much in so short a time, the inquisitive! 
traveller wishes to inform himself about the habits 
of the creature ; but his curiosity being somewhat 
damped by the extreme dirt of the little figure, he 
inquires of the parent when it is washed. 
‘Washed !’ shrieks the horrified mother, ‘ washed! 
what, wash a child? You would kill it.’ ” 

A better three months’ work could scarcely 
have been accomplished than this adventur- 
ous tour of Mr. Spottiswoode and his friends ; 
nor could a route, often dreary and mo- 
notonous, and abounding in perils of exposure 
and hardship,- have been described with 
more unflagging spirit or heartfelt relish, 
than has been done in the pages of this de- 
lightful book. 





Songs of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
Jacobite Ballads, Se. Fc. By George W. 


Thornbury. With Illustrations by H. S. 

Marks. Hurst and Blackett. 
Tuts volume of ballads by Mr. Thornbury, 
the originality of which we did not at the first 
glance perceive, will. raise his literary repu- 
tation higher than it has yef mounted; but 
excellent as his poems are, we could wish 
them still better. His are not the strains 
upon which the reviewer is compelled to look 
with compassionate encouragement or con- 
temptuous half praise. The vigour of his 
muse asserts itself in every line, and these 
three hundred and twenty-eight pages of 
rhymes have life enough in them to set up 
half-a-dozen of our every-day poets. Mr. 
Thornbury has read a great deal, and his 
reading has not blunted the edge of his in- 
vention. When the scenes he can conjure up 
are to be communicated to his readers—when 
the capital comes to be circulated, the newly- 
stamped coin rings out sharp and abundant 





—.. 
from the mint; the images are true to th 
times, and the language is free and im 
ous. Yet there are imperfections which ma 
the effect of all these advantages, and, s 
to say, they are to be found among the el, 
ments of the poetic art. Hundreds of 
who possess not a tenth of Mr. Thornbury; 
prolific powers of writing, can point out x 
a glance his blemishes and his failures, (y 
poetry it may, par excellence, be said, thy 
what has cost little effort to construct, yj 
retain but short-lived hold upon the recall, 
tion. If we except a few of those gold. 
mouthed singers, whose every word was a pen! 
of imperishable lustre, it will be found thy 
—. art or severe labour have contr. 
uted to rear the only enduring memorials of 
oetic fame. Nothing short of the y 
ighest genius can afford to neglect versific. 
tion, to be careless in rhymes, to be hastyin 
composition. The author of the Cavalig 
Songs offends against each of these fund. 
mental canons; and the reader turns away 
disappointed from passages where a n. 
arrangement of the words as they stand 
would often remove the weakness or soften 
the harshness of the lines. The idea seems ty 
have been, that a perfectly unrestrained ai 
uncorrected group of tumbling feet and ra 
dom rhymes would best convey the tumult 
the scenes which are depicted, and that after 
touches of the blest amending hand woul 
destroy the effect of the unadulterated inspir 
ation of the moment. But as it would 
impossible to compose three hundred 
of verse without acquiring facility, we 
that the checks, which every now and tha 
bring us up short at the outset, disappearin 
a great measure as we advance. When the 
first bursts of Mr. Thornbury’s steeple-chae 
style are over, he subsides into a not less rapi 
but more uniform method of progression. 
The stream, though it sometimes froths aul 
roars, never stagnates. Mr. Thornbury doesn 
leave us all night in the garden with the me- 
lifluous lover of ‘Maud,’ whose aa 
finished strains he would nevertheless dow 
to study. First, as to versification, what, we 
ask, is the metre in which the following lins 
are to be read? It is doubtful, at least, t 
say whether they are anapestic, dactyli, 
trochaic, or simply iambic :— 
“ The silver plume | df thé foiin|tain 
Shakes in thé | summer wind, 
Bright spray | drops slowly trickle 
Down thé | beéch’s” | glossy rind ; 
Untiring sweet as woman’s tongue 
Those waters do appear, 
That fill the fountain Beaujlicul 
“In thé spring | time of the year.” 

It is extremely difficult to read these verss 
harmoniously in any one or two of the fow 
metres mentioned above ; though they doit 
deed pay a gallant tribute to the “ untiring 
sweetness of woman’s “tongue.” We select 
this as an instance of an error, the indiseril 
nate change of metre, which is not unr 
mon. Iambics and anapzests are indeed i 
terchanged in the garden song in ‘Maud 
but always with the most scrupulous delica] 
of cadence. In the ‘King is coming to la 
don,’ we have the following rhymes— boa 
‘ gauds,’ and ‘chords ;’ ‘bond,’ ‘ wronged, aa 
‘thronged ;’ ‘ balm, ‘charm,’ and ‘arm,—* 
admissible, we fear, according to old law 
and—not to be too pedantic—inad 
according to the common feeling of ev] 
reader with good ears. These small defet# 
are, in fact, a serious detraction from ™ 
force of the poem, to which they commul 
cate a slipshod air of haste and incom 
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ness. At page 7, in ‘Rupert’s March,’ is the 


following passage :— 
«Storm through the gate, batter the plate, 
Cram the red crucible into the grate; 
Saddle-bags fill, Bob, Jenkin, and Will, __ : 
And spice the staved wine that runs out like a rill, 
That maiden shall ride all to-day by my side, 
Those ribbons are fitting a cavalier’s bride. 


“ Baxter say right, that a bodice laced tight, 
aoa never be a by the sun or the light ? 
Like stars from a wood, shine under that hood, 
Eyes that are sparkling, though pious and good. 
Surely this waist was by Providence placed, 

By a true lover’s arm to be often embraced, 


Down on your knees, you villains in frieze, 
A draught to King Charles, or a swing from those trees; 
Blow off this stiff lock, for ’tis useless to knock, 
The ladies will pardon the noise and the shock. 
From this bright dewy cheek, might I venture to speak, 
L could kiss off the tears though she wept for a week.” 


Mr. Thornbury does not, we presume, mean 
usto understand that a bodice was not at all 
times a conspicuous article of a girl’s dress ; 
nor that stars usually shine from a wood, nor 
that eyes are pious; to say nothing of a 
waist “placed” by Providence, or of what 
“blow off this stiff lock” may chance to 
mean; but the reader is asked to gallop with 
him, without a moment’s pause, through this 
inconsiderate throng and skurry of words. 
These samples may suffice to show the dis- 
advantages under which the composition 
sometimes labours ; but fortunately the merits 
of Mr. Thornbury’s style, which are of a ster- 
ling kind, are equally conspicuous, and are 
worth a score of errors which time, experience, 
and maturity of thought, will, we may hope, 
eliminate in future. What recent modern 
ballad can match the following, ‘ Wigan’s 
Retreat, for spirited sketching and breadth 
of colour ? 

“Hurrah! for the trumpeter blowing his best— 
Blood on his feather, and blood on his crest ; 
Here was old Warrener, trusty as steel, 

Fitting a crimson spur fast to his heel. 

“There rode the banner-man—Lord ! how his flag 

Blew all about with its patch and its rag— 

But he shook it, and made the old tawny and blue 

Flatter its welcome words, ‘ Tender and true,’ 

“Robinson's helmet had tokens of work ; 

Jenkin was powder-scorched, black as a Turk ; 

There were notches inch deep in young Bellamy’s sword, 

He had shed his best blood at the Yellow-stone ford, 
“Powder-black, bleeding lads, hungry and torn; 

Brown faces, wan faces, haggard and worn, 
Laughing to think of the ups and the downs, 
Riding rough-shod o’er the Puritan clowns. 

“Steady and slow, with a thought for the dead, 
Some with a bandage on arm and on head, 
cody awake, till the rap at a flint 
Showed them good coin, sirs, sound from the mint. 

“When the gun spoke and long barrels looked out, 
From window and loop-hole, and gable and spout, 
Then they struck spurs, and the trumpeter, Jack, 
Blew till his yellow face clouded with black. 

“Like a swift lightning flame, through the ripe corn 
Ban the loud welcome of anger and scorn; 

Up went the sabres—a flashing of light 
Spread from the cheering left on to the right. 

“A ering blinding of shot and of flame, 

Struck down the scarfs and the feathers that came, 
But when the black thunder-cloud burst with a roar, 
Out broke the Wiganers—thirty-two score, 

“Have you seen the sea leap when a dyke has broke in? 

Ora swollen Scotch torrent leap down in a linn? 


nm you've seen the hot charge that swept Bolsover 
through, 


When Wigan rode first of the ‘tender and true’ 
“Wigan was bloody, and dusty, and worn, 
His buff torn with pike-head and bramble and thorn, 
His scarf all awry, and his feather in twain, 
His saddle-cloth purple with blood of the slain. 
“His collar of point-lace, all mudded and red, 
i ger on his forehead, a rag round his head; 
et still bowing low to the townsmen, who scowl, 
calling for sack at the ‘Flagon and Bowl.’ 
“The host by the sleeve, and the maid by the hand, 
He praised her—the beauty of Bolsover land; 
Then with strong shouting of hurry and force, 
Orying with pistol shot—‘ Gallants to horse !’”” 


“The Trumpeter’ is the true rendering in 
thyme of John Gilbert’s creation of the pencil 
on the same theme :— 
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** Of golden silk and crimson, 
My trumpet flag was made, 
I rode as in a forest 
Of pike and gun and blade; 
And I blew, blew, blew, 
For I liked the merry crew, 
And rap, rap, the kettle-drummers played, 


“ We saw them barricading, 
They met us with a laugh, 
But closing up we charged them grim, 
As the colonel shook his staff ; 
And I blew, blew, blew, 
For I liked the merry crew, 
And we drove the Barebones as the wind drives chaff, 


“ Through lanes we swished our sabres, 
Swam rivers, ramparts leaped, 
We ride through snow and tempest, 
When watch and sentry sleep; 
And I blew, blew, blew, 
For I liked the merry crew, 
And I led them with a shout and with a leap.” 


That a quiet scene of still life, peopled with 
brain fancies, is equally within the author's 
range, will be admitted by all readers of the 
‘Scenes at a Fountain’ :— 


“ Here the proud peacock came to spread his fan, 
Its emerald lustres and its purple eyes, 
The water, then all molten sapphire, caught 
The glory of those dyes, 


“ Here the white doves came down to peck and prune, 
Like melting snow their mingling shadows fell ; 
Driven in flapping circles round the elms, 
Scared by the clamorous bell. 


And here the gold-finch, like a magic bird, 
Would perch and sing, unheeded and alone; 
Flirting the bright drops from its hazel wings, 
Upon the marble stone, 


“ And here the panting stag-hound, worn and weak, 
Hurried, to dip its red and frothy tongue; 
Sullen, not caring for the rippling fount, 
Or for the bird that sung. 


“ Mopping and mowing, came the jester quaint, 
All red and yellow—ran to splash and dip ; 
A mad song lurking in his wandering eye— 
A mad jest on his lip. 
“ Here came the Queen of Hearts, sweet mistress Anne, 
* By Hercules! a most excelling fair !’ 
So lisped Sir Ague; she spake not—but stooped 
To re-arrange her hair, 
* * * * * 
“ The falconer, busy with his bells and straps, ; 
Used here to bathe the bruised wing of his hawk ; 
Smiling to see the bright eye of the bird— 
Marking him strut and stalk, 


“ Here old Sir Richard spurred his hot-plashed steed, 
Faint with the scurry of a long day’s chase; 
A cold frown on his sallow, leaden eye, 
So full of pride of race. 


“ And here the friar would sit and dip his beads, 
Thinking of Jonah and the water world; 
Or moralising, on the fallen leaf, when now 
Autumn’s gold banner furled. 


* And here the young lord, rosy through his curls, 
Came stealthily to swim his gilded boat; 
Clapping his hands to see the silver jet, 
And rainbow-bubbles float. 


“ Here, too, that dreadful night when ruin fell 
Upon the house, those red hands washed the knife ; 
As from the distant gable came a shriek 
From the departing life.” 

The ‘ Riding to the Tournament’ is a word- 
painting, the most vivid in colour, the most 
varied in costume, the most intensely ideal- 
ized, both as to natural appearances and in- 
dividual persons and manners, of any in the 
volume. This poem leads us to form a high 
estimate of the author’s powers of description. 

Lastly, for a bit of warm, sunny, true pas- 
toral description, couched in verse that flows, 
but does not foam, let us take ‘ Harvest 
Rhymes’ :— 


“ When the red, ripe wheat is flowing, billow-blowing like a 


sea, 
When the reapers call each other, early mornings on the 


ea; 
= the poppies burn in scorn of the pale light of the 


awn, 
And the corn-flower tells its sorrow to its love, the kingly 


“ Now through soft mists cloudy purple rise the fir-trees one 
y one, 
Now the broad disks of the wheat-fields blaze like gold 
shields in the sun ; : 
The cattle low, the breezes blow, and the sickles glitter 


seen, 
Ruddy faces moving eager, glistening steel by flashes seen, 





“ This fair earth is slowly fashioned from dead lilies, so they 


Witherea roses, honied pleasures, all a-bloom but yester- 
So ies {ashioned—rendered fertile by its long corrupted 
Watered by the tears of childhood and the weeping of the 
. anam hermit, high and lonely, soaring as none other 
Praising with a simple music raining on the husbandman ; 
Over plough, and corn, and reaper, golden stubble, fallow 
Spri as the lark, arid craves a blessing on the coming har- 


“ Poet of the upper air, never knowing human care, 
Happy as a new-crowned angel in thy sanctity of song, 
Glad in summer and in autumn, in the frost and in the 


What 2” lesson for the worldling, fainting ere he’s well 

begun.” 

The ‘Whisper in the Market Place’ con- 
tains excellent bits of description, but un- 
fortunately leads to no explanation. The 
‘Cathedral Builder, contemplating his fin- 
ished work, embodies some forcible thoughts 
eloquently rendered.” ‘Winter Moonlight’ 
is ina strain of solemn musing; but a mere 
enumeration of titles will fail to convey any 
adequate idea of poems which are varied and 
numerous enough to enable every reader to 
choose for himself, without stint, and, we 
doubt not, with satisfaction. 








Kansas : its Interior and Exterior Life. In- 
cluding a full View of its Settlement, Poli- 
tical History, Social Life, Climate, Soil, 
Productions, Scenery, &c. By Sara T. L. 
Robinson. Boston, U.S.: Crosby and Co. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

Kansas ; or, Squatter Life and Border War- 
fare in the Far West. By Thomas H. Glad- 
stone. G. Routledge and Co. 

[Second Notice.] 

Symptoms of the coming struggle break out 

from day to day. A free negro is brought 

into the town, and his life is threatened. 

The new Governor passes through hastily, 

and refuses to receive the people. Street 

broils and outrages become frequent, and a 

self-defensive organization is formed. It is 

next determined to call a constitutional con- 
vention ; and a provisional government is 
appointed to superintend its election. At 
last murders are committed, illegal arrests 
are made, and the roll of the drum and the 
clash of arms are heard through the valley, 
and over the heights of Mount Oread. About 
four o’clock on a dark November morning, 
Dr. Robinson’s household are awakened by 
the tramp of horses and a loud knocking at 
the door; and upon inquiring the cause, it 
turns out to be a party of free-state men 
who have just rescued a respectable citizen 
from the hands of the lawless authorities. 

Similar incidents, attended with sanguinary 

issues, frequently occur; business is for a 

time suspended ; the people of Lawrence com- 

bine for their security ; and now follow secret 
meetings and armings, watching at nights, 
rumours of invasion, and general uneasiness. 

The people, however, having determined on 

their course of action, and taken their precau- 

tionary measures, resume their usual pursuits, 
and to all appearance the place is tranquil. 

But this does not last long. Intelligence 

arrives that a camp is forming within four 

miles of the town, and that Governor Shannon 
has ordered out the militia to act against 

Lawrence. The attack is expected nightly ; 

all business is abandoned ; a committee of 

safety is hastily appointed ; and messengers 
are despatched to ask help, if necessary, from 
other settlements. Help is tendered. Even 
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the Shawnee and Delaware Indians offer 
assistance. The pictures we get from Mrs. 
Robinson’s diary of household interiors dur- 
ing this agitated interval are very striking; 
but our space will not permit us to extract 
any of them. 

The policy adopted by the people of Law- 
rence, under the prudent advice of Dr. 
Robinson, was quiescence. They were re- 
solved not to furnish the Missourians, who 
were now gathering about the town, with 
an excuse for violence. It was evident that 
the object was to destroy the town as a 
stronghold of freedom, and all sorts of pro- 
vocations, such as shooting down picquets, 
were resorted to in the hope of exasperating 
the inhabitants. But, to use the American 

hrase, they resolved to show themselves “a 

w-abiding people.” They did not, however, 
neglect the means of defence. Dr. Robinson, 
whose sound judgment and coolness pointed 
him out as the fittest man to take the lead, was 
created General; a howitzer was smuggled 
into the town by an ingenious manceuvre ; 
and all hands, ,including even the ladies, 
were secretly occupied in preparations. The 
following is highly characteristic of the 
general excitement :— 

‘* A lady from Ohio, whose husband has ever 
been most active in the free-state cause, and for 
whom the enemy feel no little bitterness, has 
offered her little ‘shake’ cabin, next the hotel, for 
the general use. Daily and nightly the ladies 
meet there, in the one room, with its loose open 
floor, through which the wind creeps, to make 
cartridges ; their nimble fingers keeping time with 
each heart-beat for freedom, so enthusiastic are 
they in aiding the defence.” 


There areseveral instances of femaleheroism 
in the narrative, and when the town was 
placed at last in imminent peril, the ladies 
are said to have armed. ‘These belligerent oc- 
cupations recal Davenant’s lines, in which the 
women describe their warlike preparations:— 

“ Beat down our grottoes, and hew down our bowers, 

Dig up our arbours, and root up our flowers; 
Our gardens are bulwarks and bastions become; 
Then hang up our lute—we must sing to the drum!” 

Notwithstanding the determination of the 
people to keep the peace to the last extremity, 
it seemed impossible to hold out against the 
outrages that were committed. “The plot 
thickens,” writes Mrs. Robinson ; “our men 
are shot down in the broad sunshine by this 
ruffianly horde.” Governor Shannon declared 
he was unable to restrain his men, and, being 
obliged to admit that the people had not 
violated any law, he entered the town, and 
agreed to a treaty of reconciliation. Upon 
this the prisoners were released on both sides, 
and a grand entertainment was projected to 
celebrate the peace ; but everybody felt that 
it was only patched up, and could not last. 
This conviction was rendered more impressive 
by the solemnity attending the funeral of a 
free-state man who had been murdered under 
circumstances of peculiar atrocity. This inci- 
dent is followed by other assassinations; then 
succeeded an ominous lull; and finally ru- 
mours, verified by many suspicious signs, 
reach Lawrence that the destruction of the 
town is contemplated. By what means the 
ruin is to be accomplished is yet a mystery. 
There are no threats, no visible preparations ; 
it is the fearful calm that precedes an earth- 
quake. Prominent pro-slavery men ride 
into a town, hold a few minutes’ conversation 
with their leaders, and disappear; quickly 
they are at another settlement, but not a word 
is dropped as to their designs. In the mean- 
time the people are fortifying the town. Lead 








and powder are brought in, and night after 
night the attack is expected. At last it came. 
But events of some importance occurred before 
matters reached that height. The new legis- 
lature was constituted, and met, with Dr. 
Robinson, who was elected Governor, at its 
head. The members to some extent nullified 
their own authority by not taking the oath 
of office, the act being treasonable and subject- 
ing themtoarrest. One naturally asks, under 
such conditions, why did they erect themselves 
into a legislature? The assumption of a legis- 
lative function which, from considerations of 
prudence or fear, they declined to authenti- 
cate by the customary forms, was a masque- 
rade that betrayed weakness rather than 
wisdom or courage at such a moment. 

While the catastrophe is yet impending, a 
Sheriff Jones, who had been a cruel persecu- 
tor of the people, is fired at while he is sitting 
in his tent. The people disclaim the cowardly 
deed, and even offer rewards for the discovery 
of the perpetrator. But the fact is seized upon, 
nevertheless, as a pretext for inflaming the 
passions of the border-ruffians, who are now 
pouring into the territory and encamping in 
all directions, scattering terror over the coun- 
try. Travelling becomes so unsafe that it is 
necessary to issue passes; and as the Go- 
vernor’s signature is attached to them, it is 
evident that the invasion has taken place 
under his auspices. 

The beginning of the end opened with a 
proclamation by the United States Marshal, 
charging the people of Lawrence with having 
resisted the service of writs, and calling on 
them to appear at Lecompton. The motive 
was transparent ; and the people appealed to 
the Governor for protection, which he evaded 
under a colourable pretext of enforcing the 
law. They then declared that they were 
ready to submit to any legal process, but 
determined to resist lawless violence. Nego- 
tiations were next attempted with the Mar- 
shal; but in vain. The design was to pro- 
voke the inhabitants to acts of resistance, by 
committing depredations on their property, 
stopping waggons, arresting and plundering 
travellers, slaughtering cattle, and breaking 
open bales of merchandize. Finding that 
these outrages failed to excite reprisals, the 
ruffian horde threw off the mask, and pro- 
ceeded to execute their purpose without any 
further preliminaries. 

On the 21st May, 1856, the sun rose upon 
an armed array of 500 men marshalled on 
Mount Oread, overlooking the town. As the 
morning advanced, they divided into two 
parties ; one planting cannon on the brow of 
the hill, and the other surrounding the house 
of Governor Robinson, who was absent. The 
Deputy-Marshal then went into the town, 
4 4 executed some writs, no resistance what- 
ever being offered to him. It might be ex- 
pected that the matter would have ended 
here ; but presently Sheriff Jones appeared, 
and under the authority, real or pretended, 
of the District Court, proceeded to destroy 
the printing-presses of the only two news- 
papers in the town, casting the engines and 
types into the river, and then blew up the 
Free State Hotel, the principal building in 
the place. After this exploit, the town was 
sacked by the myrmidons of the Sheriff, 
frantic with drink and the brutal gratifica- 
tion of their evil passions. Numerous in- 


stances are given of the atrocities subsequently 
committed by the “law-and-order” party, 
under the sanction of the Central Govern- 





wanton acts of spoliation and violence. Ay 
this time the people of Lawrence remain 
perfectly still. They were, in fact, RS oy 
The town of Lawrence was in ashes, Be. 
fore night had set in, the house on Mom} 
Oread, where Mrs. Robinson had 0 often 
exercised her open hospitality, and wher 
she had hoped to find a happy home, wasip 
flames. The sequel of the personal adven. 
tures may be briefly related. Leaving Lay. 
rence with her husband in the public stage 
Mrs. Robinson took steamer on the Missour, 
for Washington. When they arrived at the 
town of Lexington, Governor Robinson was 
arrested on the charge of flying from an in. 
dictment. He denied the charge, and a com. 
promise was agreed to that he should be 
detained until it could be ascertained whether 
there really was an indictment against hin 
ornot! In a country with laws and a con. 
stitution, such a proceeding looks like one of 
those fantastical snatches of diablerie that 
are invented to astonish children in the pre- 
lude to a pantomime. The narrative Hat 
ensues upon this arrest is crowded with mur- 
ders and brutalities of the most revolting 
character, for the whole territory was under 
a reign of terror, and no man was safe from 
the bowie-knife, the revolver, or the rifle, 
Robinson was ultimately removed ' to the 
neighbourhood of Lecompton, where he was 
kept with other prisoners in the camp; and 
at last, after having been four months in 
durance, he was brought up for trial, and 
discharged on bail. The trial, if the mockery 
of forms which appears to have been gone 
through can be called a trial, bore a close 
resemblance to one of those famous cases 
which are said to be heard nightly with great 
solemnity before the judicial tribunal of the 
Coal Hole. And thus terminated the first 
attempt to establish freedom of election in 
the State of Kansas. How future similar 
attempts may eventuate it is impossible to 
form any safe conjecture from the data we, 
possess. The Committee on Territories has 
presented a report to Congress, recomment- 
ing the repudiation of the illegal legislature. 
The measure was approved by the House of 
Representatives, but rejected by the Senate. 
So far, therefore, as Congress is concerned, 
nothing is likely to ‘be done. Kansas is le 
to fight for her liberties as best she may. 
The prospect is encouraging. Shannon, the, 
ally of the Missourians, has been removed 
and General Geary, a juster and firmer man 
appointed in his place. But misrule is still 
uppermost, and menaces the Governor him- 
self. According to the latest intelligence 
from America, Judge Sherwood insult 
Geary, and spat in his face. An “indignation 
méeting” of the Governor's friends was I- 
mediately held. The issue was in the high- 
est Missourian border-ruffian fashion. Judge 
Sherwood attended, and in the course of the 
proceedings shot dead one of the Governors 
friends, and wounded two others ; whereupot 
a Mr. Jones (we hope not Sheriff Jones), the 
Governor’s private secretary, shot the Ju 
dead on the spot. A perusal of the vite 
by Mrs. Robinson and Mr. Gladstone wil 
enable the English reader to understan 
these otherwise incredible illustrations of far- 
western savagery. It is necessary to get ‘al 
little accustomed to the modes of the bru 
races of Arkansas and Missouri, in order < 
be able to comprehend their es g 
tongue and deed. Mr. Gladstone's )00 gon 
tains several vivid sketches of border life 
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John Milton und seine Zeit, Historischen 
Roman. Von Max Ring. Frankfort : 
Meidinger, Sohn, und C*. 


Ir is generally assumed that a knowledge of 
German literature is pretty widely diffused 
now-a-days, but if the assumption be brought 
to the test of fact it will be found to rest on 
very slight foundation. Ask the majority of 
those who profess an acquaintance with the 
German tongue as to the extent of their read- 
ing, and, ten to one, the answer will prove 
that it does not spread over a larger surface 
than is covered by the chef d’wuvres of 
Goethe and Schiller. In fact, the current 
opinion with regard to German literature as 
a whole is, that its writers may be ranged 
under three pansipal classes, Strauss being 
at the head of the first, Kant of the second, 
and Madame Hahn Hahn of the third. How 
much of ignorance and injustice such an 
opinion, as affecting the theology and philo- 
sophy of Germany, displays, we shall not 
now attempt to point out. With regard to 
German light literature, we can assure our 
readers that there are but few of the German 
novels issuing from the press at the present 
day which contain rieg likely to do the 
slightest damage to morality, or to offend the 
most fastidious taste. hilst in French 
novels nothing is unhappily more common 
than that a “femme incomprise” should be 
the heroine of the story ; nothing so frequent 
as the introduction of liaisons of more than 
doubtful morality; it is very rarely that Ger- 
map novelists are tempted to make use of 
such materials wherewith to increase the in- 
terest it is their object to excite. In point of 
fact, they care too little for excitement of even 
ahealthy kind, their ordinary plan being to 
select a single and, it may be, trifling inci- 
dent, and then never to lose sight of it, until 
they have looked at it from eyery possible 
point of view, and carried it out into all its 


us circumstance is owing the tediousness of 
the ri an German novels, and the too 
great length to which they frequently run. 
From the latter fault the novel before us is 
not free, for though limited to one volume, 
that volume comprehends nearly six hundred 
pages clooaty printed. Happily there will be 
ew among his readers who will be inclined to 
accuse the author of tediousness. We can 
scarcely speak too highly of the manner in 
which Mr. Ring has performed his task, and 
We are sure it will be with feelings of pleasur- 
able om tage that English readers will follow 
his graphic delineation of one of the most in- 
teresting periods of English history. It may 
not be generally known that English history 
8, and has long been, a favourite subject of 
research in Germany, and almost to our shame 
it must be confessed that one of the best his- 
tories of England which has appeared at the 
present day is by Dr. Pauli. \ Moreover, 
there are few, we Lelicve, amongst the most 
highly educated of our own countrymen, who 
could vie with the present King of Bavaria in 
a knowledge of all that appertains to the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth. Misapprehended, 
a8 we have often been, by other nations, it is 
ploagant to see how completely Germans un- 
erstand the character of our people, and can 
fnter into the spirit of our institutions. No 
englishman could, for instance, have drawn 
& More correct and life-like picture of the 
times in which John Milton flourished 
t. Ring has sketched in his pages. 


of our great poet, Mr. Ring speaks as fol- 
lows :— 


* For the poet and the scholar that was a happy 
time in England. Philosophy had once more 
risen from her sleep ; and the study of it, which 
had been diffused throughout all Europe, met with 
a genial and hearty welcome in England. After 
having so long suffered from fearful civil wars and 
the struggles of different parties, England had at 
last succeeded in obtaining a lasting peace. The 
national energy was now directed towards the sea 
which surrounds that happy island; soon com- 
merce took an unaccustomed flight, and the trea- 
sures and wealth of distant countries flowed 
towards England. Great discoveries and con- 
quests of foreign lands raised her still higher in the 
scale of nations. While the proud Spaniard 
gradually sank under the spirit of religious in- 
tolerance by which he was influenced, and his 
want of energy, England’s greatness and her com- 
merce increased ever more and more beneath the 
sceptre of the wise and mighty Queen Elizabeth. 
Protestantism, with its associated spirit of freedom, 
favoured the increasing prosperity of the country, 
and awakened the spiritual and material energy of 
the people. With the accession of wealth was 
connected the growing necessity for a higher 
degree of refinement, and for the cultivation of the 
fine arts. Elizabeth ever proved herself a friend 
of philosophy and of poetry, which she patronised 
after a kingly fashion. Bacon, the father of nodern 
philosophy, flourished during her reign. Walter 
Raleigh, Philip Sydney, and many other illustrious 
men, were the ornaments of her court. At that 
glorious era Shakspeare also wrote his immortal 
dramas, and was honoured by the patronage of 
his Queen, and the friendship of the noblest in the 
land. Under the rule of the successors of Eliza- 
beth, even in the reign of the pedantic James I., 
science and philosophy were had in highest 
honour, the whole nation shared in the same spirit, 
and scholars were elected to the highest places in 
the state.” 

We will now contrast this picture of Eng- 
land as it was in the days of our glorious 
Queen Bess, with one which Mr. Ring gives 
us of England during the times of Milton:— 


‘¢The eternal strife which had been introduced 
into the world together with Christianity, the 
strife between spirit and matter, between self- 
denial and enjoyment, had never been waged so 
zealously in England as at this period. On the 
one side was ranged the luxurious court with its 
rich and haughty Cavaliers, whose splendour and 
extravagance exceeded anything that had hitherto 
been imagined. Buckingham, the King’s favourite, 
was the representative of this party, and the one 
who gave to it its tone and spirit. His luxury 
and arrogance knew no limits at that time. His 
various residences were treasuries of wealth ; the 
value of his diamonds and jewels exceeded the sum 
of two thousand pounds. He was the first English- 
man who drove six horses; he was the first also 
who made use of a sedan chair, an innovation 
which greatly angered the people. His manner 
of life was perfectly in accordance with his luxu- 
rious tastes. Numberless intrigues, among others 
one with the Queen of France, were ascribed to 
him. His example was followed by the younger 
courtiers ; dissipations and gallantries of all kinds 
were regarded by them as rather a merit than 
otherwise. Great freedom of manners character- 
ized the whole class ; bets and gambling were the 
order of the day. The courtiers led a riotous life 
even under the eyes of the King and Queen ; art 
and poetry were infected with the same licentious 
spirit ; poets, such as Waller and Davenant, were 
either mere courtiers, or led the most immoral 
lives. The Muse had lost all modesty, and had 
surk from her high estate to be nothing better than 
a chambermaid. This state of thinzs exasperated 
the opposing party more and more, and rendered 
them stricter than ever in renouncing with wild 
fanaticism all worldly enjoyments, which they 
regarded as but so many- temptations of Satan. 





of the age immediately preceding the birth 





against every kind of amusement ; even permitted 
pleasures were placed beneath the ban. Filled with 
blind zeal, they were the declared enemies of 
luxury, and were stanch upholders of the severest 
simplicity, whether as regarded dress or manners. 
Their favourite colours were dark-brown or black, 
and if they could they would have clothed the 
whole world in the same sad, tame, tasteless uni- 
formas themselves. Music and dancing were con- 
sidered by them to be abominations. The fine 
arts they looked upon not only as suspicious but 
dangerous. Every day the opposing parties be- 
came more inimical to each other ; on the one side 
was the unbridled license of the Cavaliers, on the 
other the gloomy aiid narrowminded religion of the 
Puritans. Both failed through their one-sided- 
ness, and the exaggerated way in which they 
carried out their principles. As the one party or 
the other got the upper hand, England 
offered the aspect of a pleasure-loving Bac- 
chante, or of a severely gdecorous and world- 
despising matron. This crying opposition, this 
strife between two contending principles, has 
not been settled even at the present day, 
though the contrast is not so strong now as it was 
formerly, and both parties are content to stand 
amicably side by side ; but the whole nation still 
suffers from the consequences of what may be 
termed a dual existence. Associated with a 
spirit of prudery which often verges upon the 
ridiculous, is found the grossest immorality, and 
@ puritanical narrow-mindedness suffocates the 
spirit of free inquiry and the development of 
genius. The greatest poet of modern days—Lord 
Byron—was keenly sensitive to this defect of his 
fatherland.” 


We regret we have not space for a speci- 
men of the skilful manner in which Mr. 
Ring portrays the most celebrated persons 
of Milton’s era, such as Charles I. and his 

ueen, Cromwell and his daughter, Henry 

awes and Davenant, Jeremy Taylor and Sir 
Kenelm Digby. “In his delineations of the 
majority of the characters the author is, ge- 
nerally speaking, not only happy but just. 
Towards Sir Kenelm Digby he is, however, 
manifestly unfair. So far from being the 
crafty, double-dealing, unprincipled person 
that Mr. Ring represents, his character was 
as free from stain as any of which history has 
preserved the lineaments. Yet the wonder 
is, not that Mr. Ring’s work should have been 
marked by such a flaw, as that it is almost the 
only one by which it is defaced. In common 
wiih many of his countrymen, Mr. Ring 
falls into small errors as regards English 
titles, and he also commits a few typographi- 
cal mistakes, but these are too insignificant 
to need pointing out. 

We have not attempted to give a sketch 
of the plot of Mr. Ring’s novel, for, in point 
of fact, there is none, the work being neither 
more nor less than an idealized biography of 
Milton. From first to last the poet’s life 
contains abundant material for such treat- 
ment, as our readers will readily allow, when 
they recal to mind his romantic friendship for 
his Lycidas ; the tradition respecting the lady 
who, Diana-like, kissed the young boy’s fore- 
head when he was lying asleep under a 
tree; and that other tradition which con- 
nects the names of the Egerton family with 
the composition of Comus; his fateful visit to 
Italy, and intercourse with the most cele- 
brated men of the time, his connexion with 
Cromwell, the slow coming on of his blind- 
ness, the love passages of his youth, and the 
wives and children of his maturer years. All 
these incidents, and others connected with 
them, Mr. Ring has turned to excellent 
account. 
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The Confidence-Man; his Masquerade. By 
Herman Melville. Authorised Edition. 
Longman and Co. 

WE notice this book at length for much the 

same reason as Dr. Livingston describes his 

travels in Monomotapa, holding that its peru- 
sal has constituted a feat which few will at- 
tempt, and fewer still accomplish. Those who, 
remembering the nature of the author’s for- 
mer performances, take it up in the expecta- 
tion of encountering a wild and stirring fic- 
tion, will be tolerably sure to lay it down 
ere long with an uncomfortable sensation of 
dizziness in the head, and yet some such in- 
troduction under false pretences seems to af- 
ford it its only chance of being taken up at 
all. For who will meddle with a book pro- 
fessing to inculcate philosophical truths 
through the medium of nonsensical people 
talking nonsense—the best definition of its 
scope and character that a somewhat  pro- 
longed consideration has enabled us to sug- 
gest. A novel it is not, unless a novel means 
forty-five conversations held on board a 
steamer, conducted by personages who might 
pass for the errata of creation, and so far re- 
sembling the Dialogues of Plato as to be un- 
doubted Greek to ordinary men. Looking at 
the substance of these colloquies, they cannot 
be pronounced altogether valueless ; looking 
only at the form, they might well be esteemed 

the compositions of a March hare with a 

literary turn of mind, It is not till a length- 

ened perusal—a perusal more lengthened 
than many readers will be willing to accord 

—has familiarized us with the quaintness of 

the style, and until long domestication with 

the incomprehensible imterlocutors has in- 
fected us with something of their own eccen- 
tricity, that our faculties, like;the eyes of pri- 
soners accustomed to the dark, become suffi- 
ciently acute to discern the golden grains 
which the author has made it his business to 
hide away from us. 

It is due to Mr. Melville to say, that he is 

, by no means unconscious of his own absurdi- 

ties, which, in one of his comparatively lucid 

intervals, he attempts to justify and defend :— 


**But ere be given the rather grave story of 
Charlemont, a reply must in civility be made to a 
certain voice which methinks I hear, that in view 
of past chapters, and more particularly the last, 
where certain antics appear, exclaims: How unreal 
all this is! Who did ever dress or act like your 
cosmopolitan ? And who, it might be returned, 
did ever dress or act like harlequin ? 

‘« Strange, that in a work of amusement, this 
severe fidelity to real life should be exacted by any 
one, who, by taking up such a work, sufficiently 
shows that he is not unwilling to drop real life, 
and turn, for a time, to something different. Yes, 
it is, indeed, strange that any one should clamour 
for the thing he is weary of; that any one, who, 
for any cause, finds real life dull, should yet demand 
of him who is to divert his attention from it, that 
he should be true to that dulness. 

**There is another class, and with this class we 
side, who sit down to a work of amusement tole- 
rably as they sit at a play, and with much the 
same expectations and feelings. They look that 
fancy shall evoke scenes different from those of 
the same old crowd round the custom-house counter, 
and same old dishes on the boarding-house table, 
with characters unlike those of the same old ac- 
quaintances they meet in the same old way every 
day in the same old street. And as, in real life, 
the proprieties will not allow people to act out them- 
selves with that unreserve permitted to the stage ; 
80, in books of fiction, they look not only for more 
entertainment, but, at bottom, even for more reality, 
than real life itself can show. Thus, though they 
want novelty, they want nature, too; but nature 











unfettered, exhilarated, in effect transformed. In 
this way of thinking, the people in a fiction, like 
the people in a play, must dress as nobody exactly 
dresses, talk as nobody exactly talks, act as nobody 
exactly acts. . It is with fiction as with religion : 
it should present another world, and yet one to 
which we feel the tie. 

“*Tf, then, something is to be pardoned to well- 
meant endeavour, surely a little is to be allowed to 
that writer who, in all his scenes, does but seek to 
minister to what, as he understands it, is the implied 
wish of the more indulgent lovers of entertainment, 
before whom harlequin can never appear in a coat 
too parti-coloured, or cut capers too fantastic.” 

This is ingenious, but it begs the question. 
We do, as Mr. Melville says, desire to see na- 
ture “unfettered, exhilarated,” in fiction we 
do not want to see her “transformed.” We 
are glad to see the novelist create imaginary 
scenes and persons, nay, even characters 
whose type is not to be found in nature. But 
we demand that, in so doing, he should ob- 
serve certain ill-defined but sufficiently un- 
derstood rules of probability. His fictitious 
creatures must be such as Nature might her- 
self have made, supposing their being to have 
entered into her design. We must have fit- 
ness of organs, symmetry of proportions, no 
impossibilities, no monstrosities. As to har- 
lequin, we think it very possible indeed that 
his coat may be too parti-coloured, and his 
capers too fantastic, and conceive, moreover, 
that Mr. Melville’s present production sup- 
plies an unanswerable proof of the truth of 
both positions. We should be sorry, in say- 
ing this, to be confounded with the cold un- 
imaginative critics, who could see nothing but 
extravagance in some of our author’s earlier 
fictions—in the first volume of ‘ Mardi,’ that 
archipelago of lovely descriptions is: led in, 
glittering reaches of vivid nautical narrative 
—the conception of ‘The Whale, ghostly 
and grand as the great grey sweep of the 
ridged and rolling sea. But these wild beau- 
ties were introduced to us with a congruity 
of outward accompaniment lacking here. The 
isles of ‘Mardi’ were in Polynesia, not off 
the United States. Captain Ahab did not 
chase Moby Dick in a Mississippi steamboat. 
If the language was extraordinary, the 
speakers were extraordinary too. If we had 
extravaganzas like the following outpouring 
on the subject of port wine, at least they were 
not put into the mouths of Yankee cabin 
passengers :— 

‘* A shade passed over the cosmopolitan. After 
a few minutes’ down-cast musing, he lifted his eyes 
and said: ‘I have long thought, my dear Charlie, 
that the spirit in which wine is regarded by too 
many in these days is one of the most painful ex- 
amples of want of confidence. Look at these 
glasses. He who could mistrust poison in this 
wine would mistrust consumption in Hebe’s cheek. 
While, as for suspicions against the dealers in wine 
and sellers of it, those who cherish such suspicions 
can have but limited trust in the human heart. 
Each human heart they must think to be much 
like each bottle of port, not such port as this, but 
such port as they hold to. Strange traducers, who 
see good faith in nothing however sacred. Not 
medicines, not the wine in sacraments, has escaped 
them. The doctor with his phial, and the priest 
with his chalice, they deem equally the unconscious 
dispensers of bogus cordials to the dying.’ 

“ ¢ Dreadful !’ 

‘¢* Dreadful indeed,’ said the cosmopolitan’, 
solemnly. ‘These distrusters stab at the very soul 
of confidence. If this wine,’ impressively holding 
up his full glass, ‘if this wine with its bright pro- 
mise be not true, how shall man be, whose promise 
can be no brighter? But if wine be false, while 
men are true, whither shall fly convivial geniality? 
To think of sincerely genial souls drinking each 





a 
other’s. health at unawares in perfidious and Du 
derous drugs !’” 

' The best of it is, that this belauded bever. 
age is all the time what one of the g 
afterwards calls “ elixir of logwood.” 

This is not much better than Tilburing jp 

white satin, yet such passages form the 

of the book. It is, of course, very posg 
that there may be method in all this madn 
and that the author may have a plan, which 
must needs be a very deep one indeed. (er. 
tainly we can obtain no inkling of it. Ttmay 
be that he has chosen to act the part of ame. 
dieeval jester, conveying weighty truths 
under a semblance antic and ludicrous ; if s, 
we can only recommend him for the future 
not to jingle his bells so loud. There is no 
catching the accents of wisdom amid all this 
clattering exuberance of folly. Those who 
wish to-teach should not begin by assuminga 
mask so grotesque as to keep listeners on the 
laugh, or frighten them away. Whether 
Mr. Melville really does mean to teach any- 
thing is, we are aware, a matter of consider. 
able uncertainty. To describe his book, one 
had need to be a Héllen-Breughel ; to under 
stand its purport, one should be something of 
a Sphinx. It may be a bond fide eulogy on the 
blessedness of reposing “ confidence ”—but 
we are not at all confident of this. Perhaps 
it is a hoax on the public—an emulation of 
Barnum. Perhaps the mild man in moun- 
ing, who goes about requesting everybody to 
put confidence in him, is an emblem of Mr, 
Melville himself, imploring toleration for 
three hundred and fifty-three pages of ram- 
bling, on the speculation of there being some- 
thing to the purpose in the three hundred 


and fifty-fourth ; which, by the way, there is - 


‘not, unless the oracular announcement that 
“something further may follow of this mas 
querade,” is to be regarded in that light, 
We are not denying that this tangled web of 
obscurity is shot with many a gleam of 
shrewd and subtle thought—that this caldron, 
so thick and slab with nonsense, often bursts 
into the bright, brief bubbles of fancy and 
wit. The greater the pity to see these good 
things so thrown away. The following scene, 
in the first chapter, for example, seems to us 
sufficiently graphic to raise expectations very 
indifferently justified by the sequel :— 

“ Pausing at this spot, the stranger so far suc: 
ceeded in threading his way, as at last to plant 
himself just beside the placard, when, producing 4 
small ‘slate and tracing some words upon it, he held 
it up before him ona level with the placard, 80 


that they who read the one might read the other. ° 


The words were these :— 
‘Charity thinketh no evil.’ 
, “As, in gaining his place, some little perseve- 
rance, not to say persistence, of a mildly inoffensive 
sort, had been unavoidable, it was not with the best 
relish that the crowd regarded his apparent intru- 
sion ; and upon a more attentive survey, percelving 
no badge of authority about him, but rather some- 
thing quite the contrary—he being of an aspect 80 
singularly innocent ; an aspect, too, which they 
took to be somehow inappropriate to the time and 
place, and inclining to the notion that his writing 
was of much the same sort: in short, taking him 
for somestrange kind of simpleton, harmless enough, 
would he keep to himself, but not wholly unob- 
noxious as an intruder—they made no scruple to 
jostle him aside ; while one, less kind than the rest, 
or more of a wag, by an unobserved stroke, dex 
terously flattened down his fleecy hat upon his 
head. Without readjusting it, the stranger quietly 
turned, and writing anew upon the slate, again 
held it up :— 
‘Charity suffereth long, and is kind.’ 
§¢Tll pleased with his pertinacity, as they thought 
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it, the crowd a second time thrust him aside, and 
not without epithets and some buffets, all of which 
were unresented. But, as if at last despairing of 
so difficult an adventure, wherein one, apparently 
a non-resistant, sought to impose his presence 
upon fighting characters, the stranger now moved 

















buring in slowly away, yet not before altering his writing to 
the this :-— 
y Be ‘Charity endureth all things.’ 
Madness, “ Shield-like bearing his slate before him, amid 
in, Which stares and jeers he moved slowly up and down, 
ed. Cer. at his turning points again changing his inscription 
' Pe: = : ‘ Charity believeth‘all things,’ 
Y truths _— ‘Charity never faileth.’ 
Us ; if s, “The word charity, as originally traced, remained 
1e future throughout uneffaced, not unlike the left-hand 
lere is no numeral of a printed date, otherwise left for con- 
d all this yenience in blank. 
nose who “To some observers, the singularity, if not 
suming 4 lunacy, of the stranger was heightened by his 
Ts on the muteness, and, perhaps also, by the contrast to his 
Whether ings afforded in the actions—quite in the 
ach any- wonted and sensible order of things—of the barber 
consider- of the boat, whose quarters, under a smoking- 
rook saloon, and over against a bar-room, were next 
; oe door but two to the captain’s office. As if the long, 
0 under. wide, covered deck, hereabouts built up on both 
ething of sides with shop-like windowed spaces, were some 
ry on the Constantinople arcade or bazaar, where more than 
e”—but one trade is plied, this”river barber, aproned and 
Perhaps slippered, but rather crusty-looking for the moment, 
lation of it may be from being newly out of bed, was throw- 
. mourn- ing open his premises for the day, and suitably 
ybody to arranging the exterior. With business-like dispatch, 
. of Mr, having rattled down his shutters, and at a palm- 
tion for tree angle set out in the iron fixture his little orna- 
of ram- mental pole, and this without overmuch tenderness 
ng sda: for the elbows and toes of the crowd, he concluded 
8 dred his operations by bidding people stand still more 
beet aside, when, jumping on a stool, he hung over his 
there is - door, on the customary nail, a gaudy’ sort {of illu- 
ent that minated pastevoard sign, skilfully executed by 
his mas- himself, gilt with the likeness of a razor elbowed 
it light, in readiness to shave, and also, for the public bene- 
| web of fit, with two words not unfrequently seen ashore 
leam of gracing other shops besides barbers’ :— 
caldron, « . ‘No trust ;’— 
n bursts an inscription which, though in a sense not less in- 
ney and trusive than the contrasted ones of the stranger, 
se good did not, as it seemed, provoke any corresponding 
1g scene, derision or surprise, much less indignation ; and 
ns to us still less, to all appearances, did it gain for the in- 
ms very scriber the repute of being a simpleton. 
2s ‘‘Meanwhile, he with the slate continued moving 
ar a slowly up and down, not without causing some 
to plant stares to change into jeers, and some jeers into 
ducing s pushes, and some pushes into punches; when sud- 
he held denly, in one of his turns, he was hailed from 
ah ts behind by two porters carrying a large trunk ; 
weer but as the summons, though loud, was without 
; effect, they accidentally or otherwise swung their 
burden against him, nearly overthrowing him; 
when, by a quick start, a peculiar inarticulate 
paar moan, and a pathetic telegraphing of his fingers, 
offensive he involuntarily betrayed that he was not only dumb 
: ne = but also deaf.” 
nt intru- 
reeiving It will be seen that Mr. Melville can still 
er some- write powerfully when it pleases him. Even 
spect 80 when most wayward, he yet gives evidence of 
ch they much latent genius, which, however, like la- 
ime and tent heat, is of little use either to him or to 
a us. We should wish to meet him again in 
ing 4 his legitimate department, as the prose-poet 
ae of the ocean ; if, however, he will persist in 
vuple to indoctrinating us with his views concerning 
the rest, the vrai, we trust he will at least condescend 
ke, dex- to pay, for the future, some slight attention 
pon his to the vraisemblable. He has ruined this 
quietly book, as he did ‘Pierre,’ by a strained effort 
, again after excessive originality. When will he 
discover that— 
* Standing on the head makes not 
thought Either for ease or dignity ?” 
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Mr. GILFILLAN is of that class of persons who sup- 

pose that Christianity has hitherto been an utter 

failure. It overthrew the pagan idolatry only to 
substitute another no less fatal delusion. Accord- 
ing to this theory, all who lived in the period which 
intervened between the time of the Apostles and 
the Reformation were™the fottowers: of Antichrist, 
and therefore not written in the book of life. But 
even the Reformation has not much mended the 
matter. To Luther and Calvin, Melville and Knox, 

a certain measure of the truth was vouchsafed ; but 

it soon died out among their followers, and now 

not only the Christianity of Rome and Greece, but 

English Christianity, whether of the high church, 

the low church, or the no church schools, is hope- 

lessly corrupt. When General Leslie marched into 

England at the head of his blue-bonnets, to abolish 

surplices and organs, and ‘a’ sic innovations,” 

his grand object was— 
“ That all the world might see 
There’s none in the right but we 
Of the auld Scottish nation.” 
But Mr. Gilfillan will not allow that even the Kirk, 
whether bond or free, is in the right. Having shown, 
in 337 pages, that all the world, foreign, English, and 
even Scotch, is in error, and out of the pale of 
salvation, he proceeds to unfold the revelation with 
which he is intrusted. It seems that there is to 
be a grand resuscitation of Judaism; that Christ 
is to be such a Messiah as the Scribes and Phari- 
sees expected; that his kingdom is to be of this 
world; and that the seat of his government is to be 
the earthly Jerusalem. First, however, there is 
to be a great battle between Christ and Antichrist. 

The Christians are described as gathered together at 

Jerusalem ; ‘‘many banners float above their heads, 

prominent amidst which— 

“The British lion ramps in gold.” 

The Christians are nearly defeated. ‘ A warrior 

on a coal-black charger—dark plumes waving on 

his helmet, and half shading his face, save the eye, 
which flashes concentred fury and lurid fire, if not 

‘the immortality of hell’—it is Armillus, the incar- 

nate Antichrist—rushes from the ranks, waving 
his mace of iron, and leading on a thick column of 
picked desperates, to muke a breach in the walls.” 

We can only say that if Antichrist leads a forlorn 

hope up to the fortifications, without first making 
a practicable breach, and trusts to his iron mace 
instead of to 481b shot for knocking down Malakofs 





By William Spottiswoode, M.A., F.R.S. Long-. 


Before this, however, “‘ the moon once rising on 
the September sky, a black axe appeared to cut her 
in twain, and from the wound, as it were, large 
gouts of blood drizzled upon the earth.” This is 
a short specimen of the folly which Mr. Gilfillan 
pours out with prodigious volubility over 478 pages 
of crown 8vo. The book is stereotyped too ; we pre- 
sume, therefore, that people read it. This, then, is 
the trash which hard-headed Scotchmen, or at least 
Scotchwomen, accept as Christianity. Of Mr. 
Gilfillan’s criticism of the English poets, whom he 
professes to edit, we have already spoken; but we 
prefer even his criticism to his divinity. 

The arrangements, welcomed by all historical 
students, for the publication of select Public Re- 
cords, will in no degree interfere with the labours 
of the Camden and other societies already at work 
in an important field of literature. Among the 
records published by the Camden Society, not the 
least valuable are family and other private papers 
relating to early times of our history. Of this class 
are the Trevelyan Papers, the first part of which 
now appears ; a second portion to continue the 
family annals from the reign of Elizabeth down- 
wards. The Trevelyan records begin to be of im- 
portance from the early part of the fifteenth century, 
only two or three incidental papers belonging to 
earlier dates. The notices of domestic customs and 
usages, and the record of expenses in the household 
books, throw light on the internal history and social 
life of England under the Tudors. In the Wills 
and Inventories, the Leases and Conveyances, and 
other documents relating to property, various facts 
of interest both in legal and constitutional questions 
are elucidated. Some points also will be deemed 
of importance by historians. Such are the details 
illustrating the character of Wolsey, as seen in the 
Household Book of Henry VIII. How this record 
came into the possession of the Trevelyan family 
is not known, except it were through a George 
Trevelyan, who was one of the King's chaplains. 
The book is described by Mr. J. Payne Collier as 
being of large size, and apparently an official copy, 
but 1i0t subscribed by the King, as was in some 
instances usual. It applies to a period of which 
it is not known that any other household books are 
extant, and some of the items selected for publica- 
tion are both historically and personally of much 
value. The year 1529 is the date at which the 
accounts commence, and they reach over three 
years, including the time of the King’s divorce, and 
other events to which frequent allusions appear in 
the items of payments. 

The Diary of John Rous, Incumbent of Santon- 
Downham, Suffolk, from 1625 to 1642, now first pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, affords some interest - 
ing glimpses of political and social life in England at 
the time of the outbreak of the civil war of the 
seventeenth century. John Rous seems to have been 
@ quiet, moderate country parson, meddling little 
with public matters, but inclining gradually in his 
sympathies to the cause of the Parliament and the 
Commonwealth as the troubles of the nation grew. 
The Diary in the original is a small quarto volume of 
176 pages, numbered from 199 to 286, and refer- 
ences show that the writer had a previous diary as 
well as other manuscripts, which are now lost. 
Among the contents of the present journal not the 
least interesting are the transcripts of popular 
skits and political verses that were flying at that 
period throughout the country. Some of these are 
quite new to us; and we question whether they 
have fallen in the way of the most zealous col- 
lectors of the broadsheet literature of the civil 
wars. Of other pieces copies are extant in the 
Harleian collections and elsewhere, as of the song 
‘Grammercy, Good Scot,’ and ‘The Times’ New 
Churchman.’ The last entry in the Diary is in 
May, 1643. ‘‘Cheapside crosse was taken down. 
A booke intituled Questions Resolved and Proposi- 
tions tending to accommodation and agreement 
between the King. Question first, Whether a 
King be ordained of God for the welfare of the 
people, or the. people appointed subjects to the 
King, for the honour and pleasure of the 
King’—and more to the same effect ; concluding 





and Redans, he is not the man we took him for. | with the query, “What power or privilege the 
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High Court of Parliament hath, assembled as the 
representative body of the kingdom.” And so we 
leave John Rous groping his way towards the 
understanding of constitutional government, and 
the balancing of the Divine right of kings and the 
privileges of subjects. 

The fourteenth volume of the English translation 
of Thiers’ ‘ History of the Consulate and the Em- 
ed brings the narrative down to the close of the 

ussian campaign, and the return of Napoleon to 
Paris. This volume comprises the whole story of 
the march to Moscow, and the terrible retreat. 
In the closing paragraph the historian’s reflections 
on this memorable expedition have a severe dignity 
of thought and of style, the expression of which is 
well conveyed by the translator, who in general 
proves himself competent to his task. “ Let us 
not,” says Thiers, ‘‘ impute this disastrous catas- 
trophe solely to earthly accidents, but also to moral 
causes; for to do this is demanded of us by our 
reverence for Providence, our sovereign Judge, 
the supreme disposer of our fortunes in this world 
asin the next. To no fault of mere detail should 
we attribute this catastrophe, and not even to the 
fault of entering upon .the Russian expedition at 
all, but to the far greater fault of having attempted 
to control the affairs of the world in a manner con- 
trary to the rights and affections of its peoples, and 
without regard either for the sentiments of those 
whom it was necessary to vanquish, or for the lives 
of those by whose.aid this conquest would have to 
be effected,—to the intemperance, in short, of 
genius blinded by a spirit of ambition.” ‘After 
further reflections in this strain, the historian con- 
cludes with these characteristic words—‘‘ We need 
not wish to draw any other lesson from this ter- 
rible catastrophe. ‘Still must be attributed to him 
who fell into thié disastrous blindness that greatness 
which adds to the greatness of the lesson, and which 
at least affords to its victims the recompense of 
glory.” The work will be completed in seventeen 
volumes. Mr. Stebbing’s is the only authorized 

English version, the present publishers possessing 
the stock and copyright of the work, 4s com- 
menced by the late Mr. Colburn, 
There is no poet, ancient or modern, of whose 
works there is such a multitude of editions as 
Horace. In this country, readers of every class 
can have ample choice of editions, from the splen- 
didly illustrated copy edited by Dean Milman, down 
to the school books that compete for public favour 
on the ground of cheapness rather than any 
literary merit. Another edition now appears, 
having higher claims to notice than most of those 
that ‘have been prepared for educational use. ‘Dr. 
Freund, author of the well-known Latin Lexicon, 
and Mr. John Carmichael, M.A., one of the clas- 
sical masters of the High School of Edinburgh, 
are the joint editors—names which guarantee the 
scholarlike way in which the work has been exe- 
cuted.’ The notes and comments will not only be 
found useful for pupils in the way of elucidating 
technical difficulties, but contain much valuable 
matter illustrative of the text. Arguments or 
summaries of the several poems are affixed, and 
occasional ‘‘Excurstis,” illustrative of antiquities, 
history, geography, or the customs and manners of 
the ancients. e works of Becker, Boeckh, 

Miiller, Niebuhr, Grote, and all the best autho- 

rities, have been consulted, and their researches 

judiciously used in the preparation of this edition. 

A new life of Horace, by Mr. Carmichael, chiefly 

drawn up from the autobiographical hints in the 

poet’s own works, is written with classical enthu- 





the University of Pennsylvania, are printed by his 
brother, as his executor, from the author’s manu- 
scripts. 
posthumous works not expressly prepared for 
publication, nor is there in the present instance 
much call for review of the intrinsic matter of the 
book. The lectures convey the ordinary statements 
and opinions of an intelligent and liberal American 
on our standard English poets. There is no attempt 
at original research, and little originality of com- 
ment, the object being chiefly to convey-a popular 
idea of the leading features of English poetry, re- 
cent as well as more remote. The early part of 
the work, relating to Chaucer and Spenser, and 
Shakspeare and Milton, is the best. There is often 
a freshness in what Americans write on these old 
familiar topics, not found in their remarks on more 
modern English literature. 
poetry, in the opening lecture, as a means of coun- 
teracting the mechanical, Mammon-worshipping, 
material tendencies of the age, is suggestive of a 
kind of social life in the United States, the existence 
of which accounts for such a prefatory appeal. 
The works already printed from Professor Reed’s 
manuscripts, especially his ‘Outlines of English 
Literature,’ have deservedly met with much favour 
in this country as well as in America. The present 
volumes equally merit perusal, though less suited 


than the work just named for use as an educational 
manual. 


with extravagant eulogium by American reviewers, 
and by some journals on this side of the water, 
whose standard of poetic merit is pitched so as to 
follow rather than lead the taste of their readers. 
With every disposition to judge favourably of 
American books, we find nothing in Mr. Read’s 
new volume of poetry to raise him above the crowd 
of minor minstrels, who in our day are attracting 
ephemeral notice and eliciting the praises of partial 
admirers. Very much better are Mr. Read’s simple 
verses than the wild spasmodic efforts of the mysti- 
cal school now in the ascendant. 
can at least understand, and appreciate their spirit, 


In general it is scarcely fair to criticise 


The formal defence of 


The poems of Thomas B. Read are spoken of 


These poems we 


even if not finding much to admire in their diction. 
Consecrated to the memory of one beloved, is 
an American volume, entitled Lays of a Lifetime, 
consisting of poetical pieces with a connecting bio- 
graphical memoir. As a memorial for the family 
and friends of the writer the book will be prized, 
but the literary merit of the poetry is not such as 
to command praise, while the circumstances of 
publication forbid criticism. The handsome style 
in which the work is published is creditable to 
American typographic art. 
The Directory to Noblemen and Gentlemen’s 
Seats, and other places of note in the rural parts 
of Scotland, with the post towns, and lists of the 
principal residents in every county, will be a work 
of much use for local purposes, while the large 
portion of the volume devoted to postal and other 
public and national concerns, render it also a book 
necessary for reference to men of business and 
dwellers in the towns of the north. The work is 
issued with the approval of the Secretary to the 
General Post Office for Scotland. A map accom- 
panies the volume. 





of poetry, or at least to have given 
to contemporary writers. The typography of the 
book is remarkably good. 


Philadelp 
public opinion of the colonists in their resistaney 
to the British Government. 
the Old Farm and the New,’ a political allegory, 
was the work of Judge Hopkinson, formerly repre. 
sentative of New Jersey in the Continental Cog. 
gress, and one who signed the Declaration of 
Independence. 
revolutionary patriot, it is hoped that it may-aid 
in reviving tie spirit of the Continental Congress 
and of ’76. At this day, when hints are thrown 
but of the separation of the Union, the appeal is 
made by the publishers of the Story to act up to 
its principles. 
cause, and be the best of friends; and heart to 
heart, and shoulder to shoulder, e pluribus unum, 
we won our independence, and laid the foundation 
of our prosperity. What was true then is true 
now: united we stand; divided we fall.” The 
editor, Benson J. Lossing,’supplies‘an Introduction 
and historical notes, which greatly assist in under. 
standing the allegory, which has not in itself 
humour or point apart from the exciting interest 
of the subject at the time. 


The Children’s Bread, in 
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The Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock: a Selection of English 
pie Tons tad Modern. By Ferdinand Freiligrath. Se- 
cond Edition. Stuttgart : E. Hallberger. 

The Old Farm and the New Farm: a Political Allegory. 
By Francis Hopkinson. With Introduction and Histori- 











siasm, and presents a graphic portrait of the bard 
who, in the court of Imperial Rome, ‘asserted 
the dignity of literature, and the prerogative of 
poetry,” and “who moulded the opinions of 
Augustus, Mecenas, and Pollio, not less ably 
than those of Munatius Plancus and of Dellius.” 
A very complete index of proper names, with de- 
scriptive and biographical notices, forms an im- 

rtant feature of the work, which constitutes one 








cal Notes by Benson J. Lossing, M.A. New York: Dana 
and C 


Jac SC aiel Holland: an Historical Romance, By Thomas 
olley Grattan. ‘T. Hodgson. 
Tux selection of poetry, by Ferdinand Freili- 
grath, under the title of ‘The Rose, Thistle, and 
Shamrock,’ is intended to convey to German readers 
specimens of the best English, Scotch, and Irish 
writers. Many good pieces appear, but the pro- 
portion is too great of the vapid and obscure verses 





of the volumes of a series now publishing under 
the name of Freund’s Greek and Latin Classics, 
The Lectures on the British Poets, by the late 








of some living poets, who haye at present a name 
beyond their deserts, and who will soon pass into 
oblivion. It would have been better to have had 
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In the year 1774 a political squib appeared a 
ia, which had no small influence on the 


‘A Pretty Story, or 


Tn now reprinting this tract by 


‘« Injustice led us to make common 
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Supplement to the Fifth Edition of a Manual of Elementary 


Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell, D.C.L., F.R.S, Murray. 





tions of the Chronological Institute. Part II. Printed 


Tr 6 
for the Members of the Institute. 
Divorce in 1857 : the Talbot Case, Letters by Cujus, Ward 


and Lock. 


Cyclopedia of Female Biography. Edited by H. G. Adams, 


Parts VII. to TX. Groombridge and Sons. 


Lord Palmerston’s Foreign Policy in and out of Europe, 


By a late Resident in China. R. Hardwicke. 


Capital and Currency considered in their relation to the 


Working Classes, Seeley and Co. 


mbs, from the Master's Table, 
New York: Dana and Co. 


Among the papers read at the Chronological 
Society, atid printed for the members, is one on 
the Dates of Chaldean History, by James W. Bosan- 
quet, Esq., relating to the interval of eighty: 
eight years between the reigns of Sennacherib, king 
of Assyria, and Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 
An article on the Comparative Chronology of 


Sacred History, as set forth in the books of Ezra 


and Nehemiah, and profane history, by the Rev. 


Lord Arthur Hervey, offers some ingenious and 
satisfactory suggestions for the removal of difii- 
culties, while establishing firmly the general accu- 
racy and credibility of the received records. The 
English Nomenclature of the Days of the Week, by 
Dr. Bell, and the Date of the Conquest of Persia 
by Cambyses, by Mr. Bosanquet, are the subjects 
of the other papers in the present number, which 
also contains an abstract of the ordinary proceed- 
ings of the Society, during what it calls its last 
winter solstice or session. 

The publication of a case such as that of the 
Talbot Divorce in the form of a cheap railway book, 
appears a discreditable way of seeking gain by pan- 
dering to the unhealthy curiosity of readers. For 
legal purposes, or even for the personal and family 
interests involved in the case, the circulation of 4 
cheap report might have been perfectly advisable, 
but the form in which the work now appears 8° 
little less than disgusting. . 

The Cyclopaedia of Teale Biography, edited by 
H. G. Adams, contains matter of an instructive 
kind. Great talents, strength of character, piety, 
benevolence, or moral virtue of any kind, are the 
characteristics that give claim to insertion in # ; 
dictionary, and the women belong to all times ane 
all countries. A wide range of female biography 

is thus opened. Many of the articles appear, how: 
ever, to have been transferred from an American 
cyclopedia, without the least revision or the e 
moval of obvious errors. On the first page of te 
last part before us, Mrs. Marsh, author of ‘ Angela, 
‘Mordaunt Hall,’ and other novels, is descrit 
as residing near London, and ‘‘ her husband is # 
partner in the large banking firm of Fanntletty 
Graham, Stacey, and Marsh,”—a statement W a 


Henry Reed, Professor of English Literature in | a wider range of time for selecting the eame amount | tells a tale about the origin of this work, and 
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of its editor. Some of the sketches of 
ery canet are the most acceptable, as being 
Jess familiar to European readers of history. Mrs. 
Madison, the wife of President Madison, is one of 
the most remarkable names in the book. During 
her husband’s tenure of office, from 1809 to 1817, 
ghe did the honours of the White House witha 
that made her universally popular; and on 
her settling at Washington, after Mr. Madison's 
death, she was held in the highest respect, till her 
death in 1849. The dictionary is brought down as 
far as Nemours, a brief memoir being commenced 
of Marie d’Orleans, the Duchesse de Nemours, who 
wrote the ‘ Memoirs of the War of the Fronde.” 

‘A foreigner, who describes himself also as having 
been a resident in China, offers to the electors of 
England some remarks on Lord Palmerston and his 
licy. Tf this brochure was intended to be brought 
to bear on the elections, it has appeared a day after 
the fair. Thecountry has very decidedly pronounced 
its yerdict upon the points, less political than patri- 
otic and national, connected with the Chinese war. 
The writer is apparently of the Cobden school, and 
he predicts that Lord Palmerston, being a Tory in 
disguise, will refuse to follow the path of reform, 
and that then there will be nothing for him to 
stand upon as Prime Minister but bi the remem- 
brance of a war began on the least justifiable, the 
most futile, the most cruel pretexts, a war which 
will uphold the English name to the reprobation of 
the civilized world.” We can scarcely blame a 
foreigner for uttering nonsense like this, when some 
men of party eminence in our own country, and in 
the House of Commons, have expressed similar 
opinions in the same language. ; 

On Capital and Currency, considered in their re- 
lation to the working classes and the progress of 
the nation, some proposals are made in a pamphlet 
by an advocate of a paper instead of a metallic 
circulation, The difficulty in the existing system 
of paper currency is the too sensitive dependence 
of its supply and demand on the efflux and influx 
of specie. e writer thinks that this would be 
remedied by establishing an inconvertible paper 
currency, under the control of a board of commis- 
sioners under Government, with power to issue 
notes, such issues being in loans on certain kinds of 
property, and at fixed and uniform rates of interest. 
However plausible may be some of the writer’s 
arguments and practicable his suggestions, there is 
no likelihood of their being carried into effect. 
The fluctuations in the value of money under the 
present system are inconvenient, but the advantages 
to the plodding multitudes in the security of a con- 
vertible paper currency, are of more consequence 
than the disadvantages to the wealthy and specu- 
lating portion of the community. 

TheChildren’s Bread is the title given to a volume 
containing selected texts of Scripture and verses of 
hymns adapted for juvenile minds. Unpretending 
and excellent in its design, this little work has the 
external advantage of elegant printing and orna- 
mental pages, which may help to render it attrac- 
tive to children, for whom it makes a handsome 
gift-book. aos 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





LICENSING OF PLAYS. 

rIr is no longer a question whether there 
should be such an office as that of Licenser 
of Plays, but by whom it should be exercised. 
The necessity of such an office is obvious 
enough. It arose out of the scurrilities and 
profligacies of the stage itself; and Fielding, 
who complained bitterly of its establishment, 
and whose licentiousness in the management 
of the Haymarket is supposed to have fur- 
nished the immediate justification of the 
Licensing Act, acknowledged afterwards, 
when he came to bea Justice of the Peace, 
the advantages which the public had derived 
from itsoperation. So far back as 1734, a 
bill was introduced into the Commons for 
limiting the number of playhouses, and regu- 
lating the performers; but it was harily 
launched, when it was either withdrawn or 
relinquished. In 1737, the matter was taken 
up by ministers, when Lord Chesterfield 
made that brilliant speech, which has de- 
scended to us amongst the most sparkling 
examples of parliamentary eloquence, against 
what was then called by managers, players, 
and dramatists, a “gagging bill.” The bill 
nevertheless passed, giving a legal sanction 
to the Lord Chamberlain for the regular dis- 
charge of a function which he had frequently 
exercised incidentally before. William Chet- 
wynd, the first licenser of the stage, was 
sworn in early in 1738, with a salary of 4007. 
His first deputy, with a salary of 200/., was 
Thomas Odell, who built the theatre in Good- 
man’s-fields. From that time to the present 
the office has been occupied by a succession of 
competent judges; and, although remon- 
strances have been heard, especially at first, 
when the restraint was strange and resistance 
hasty and impetuous, against the arbitrary 
interference of the licenser with the freedom 
of the stage, there can be no doubt that the 
theatre and the play-goers have alike bene- 
fited by the silent influence of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s authority. The vacancy 
created by the lamentable death of Mr. 
John Mitchell Kemble has been filled up by 
the appointment of Mr. William Bodham 
Donne, who has long discharged the duties 
of Deputy-Licenser, and who is highly 
qualified, not only by actual experience, but 
by sound judgment, for the careful and salu- 
tary exercise of the powers confided to him. 
Tt would have been difficult to have made a 
better, or, in all respects, a more satisfactory 
selection. Mr. Donne, descended from the 
poet whose name he bears, and a near kins- 
man of Cowper, is an accomplished scholar, 





a critic whose writings are distinguished by 





learning and acumen, and a gentleman whose 
habitual courtesy and tolerant spirit are not 
the least of his special qualifications for an 
office often involving personal feelings and 
professional interests. His high literary 
attainments will ensure respect for his de- 
cisions, while his urbanity cannot fail to con- 
ciliate the conflicting opinions which must 
occasionally arise. 


MR. THACKERAY IN EDINBURGH. 


THE Scotch have been preparing for Mr. 
Thackeray savoury meat such as he loves, 
that he may eat, and bless them before he 
goes. He has tasted of ‘their venison at a 
public dinner at Edinburgh; and after this 
agreeable preparation, he says everything that 
is satisfactory and pleasant about the “auld 
Scottish nation.” In the report of the pro- 
ceedings we are told that Lord Neaves, the 
chairman, pronounced an eloquent panegyric 
on Mr. Thackeray’s writings, “ and their ten- 
dency to promote truth and cultivate virtue.” 

It appears, however, that, notwithstanding 
this banquet and demonstration in his favour, 
Mr. Thackeray has been rather roughly han- 
dled in some local journals. It has been 
alleged against him that the tone of his lec- 
tures and writings is cynical, and that his 
highly-coloured pictures of the Queen’s an- 
cestors argue no very respectful feeling to- 
wards the Queen herself. Mr. Thackeray 
takes this opportunity of vindicating himself. 
“T don’t disguise,” he says, “that T feel some- 
how on my trial here for loyalty, for honest 
English feeling.” 

We cannot be classed among Mr. Thack- 
eray’s detractors. We have always given 
him full credit for his many great qualities 
as a moralist and a writer in general. We 
ventured to suggest, it is true, that there was 
a little too much invective in the lecture on 
George the Fourth. But our objection was 
on the ground of art, not of polities or morals. 
We own to have felt somewhat tired and 
bored by the perpetual flow of sarcasm and 
vehement denunciation which Mr. Thackeray 
poured upon the devoted head of the-defunct 
voluptuary. The question presented itself to 
our minds, Cui bono? It is like knocking 
out the brains of a dead dog. To play a piece 
fortissimo thoughout is to defeat one’s object. 
A grand burst of harmony, or of indignation, 
has all the more effect if it be preceded by a 
simple melody or a calm narration. Our ob- 
jection to Mr. Thackeray’s lecture on George 
the Fourth was, that there were no passages 
of repose to give effect to the indignation. 
It was too uniformly vituperative to produce 
the desired artistic effect. We missed the 
exquisite episodes of Johnson and the Princess 
Amelia, which had delighted and subdued us 
in the lecture on George the Third. 

If'we do feel, however, that Mr. Thackeray 
takes a somewhat malicious pleasure in ex- 
posing the vices and follies of royal and noble 
persons, we do not on that account for a 
moment doubt his loyalty or his “honest 
English feeling.” As to the latter part of the 
accusation, we always understood that it was 
the peculiar privilege of Englishmen to 
grumble with their rulers, At least Dryden 
calls us— 

“God’s pampered people, whom, debauched with ease, 

No king could govern, nor no god could please.” 

With regard to the former clause of the in- 
dictment, wé quite agree with Mr. Thackeray, 
that, “in speaking the truth of a bad sove- 
reign, we are paying no disrespect at all toa 
good one.” There may be some persons 
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brought up within the purlieus of courts, 
particularly if those courts have been foreign 
courts, who would resent, as a personal insult, 
a word breathed against any one who ever 
wore a crown; just as the Anglican divines 
of the seventeenth century resented Dryden’s 
disrespectful treatment of the heathen priests 
in his plays. But this is not the feeling of 
the English people. We English believe that 
a certain modified legitimacy and a nobility 
of birth, receiving daily accessions of ple- 
beian blood, are, after all, useful checks on the 
reckless ambition of a pure democracy. Like 
the narrow passages at the entrance of a 
theatre, they keep the crowd from crushing 
into the best places too quickly. We are 
content to bear with much from the police- 
man, rather than break the system of order 
which we feel to be a protection against worse 
evils. Like the father of the Doge of Venice, 
we will consent to bow to the symbol which 
adorns the brow of our own offspring, even 
though we may be obliged to refuse the 
tribute of our personal respect to him who 
wears it. But when it comes to judging of 
our sovereigns as men and women, we are 
not such fools, or such fiunkies, as to take 
the sceptre which they wield by our allow- 
ance as equivalents for virtue and honour. If 
we did, our praise and our loyalty would be 
worth as little as the flash notes to which 
Mr. Thackeray wittily compares the homage 
of flatterers. Had Mr. Thackeray praised 
George the Fourth, or even let him off with- 
out severe castigation, his tribute to the 
virtues of the illustrious lady who now sits 
upon the throne would be worthless. 

Still less do we feel disposed to quarrel 
with Mr. Thackeray for his elogent vindica- 
tion of the “educated middle classes of this 
country.” The nobility and their families 
have plenty of people to speak for them. 
“Dowb” will never want a distinguished 
relative to “take care” of him. But “Tull 
and Mac,” the struggling candidates for 
bread, the nameless subalterns, the poor 
scholars, the artists, would have no one to 
look after their interests, if it were not for 
men like Mr. Thackeray, whose voice receives 
from genius a weight which neither wealth 
nor birth could give it. The unfortunate, 
the weak, and the suffering, are unhappily 
‘so large a class, and in this busy country 
have so few to sympathize with them, that 
we cannot grudge them the powerful advocacy 
of the author of ‘ Pendennis.’ 

In his speech, on proposing asa toast “The 
Fine Arts and the Royal Scottish Academy,” 
we think Mr. Thackeray might have spared 
the comparison between it and our own. 
The aggressive nationality of Scotchmen is in 
no danger of dying out, particularly when 
Professor Blackie is present to keep it alive. 
“Comparisons are odorous,” says Mrs. Mala- 
prop ; and Mr. Thackeray might surely have 
exalted the President of the Scottish Aca- 
demy without depreciating the President of 
its English fellow-worker. But we must not 
criticise too severely the post-prandial ebulli- 
tions which welled up from the grateful 
heart of a gentleman luxuriating in such 
hospitalities as those which were pressed 
upon Mr, Thackeray—dinners which, as he 
wittily observes, threaten to take the bread 
out of his mouth, by blinding him to those 
snobbishnesses, and vulgarisms, and mean- 
nesses which form, as it is alleged, his literary 
stock in trade. In the remainder of the 
speech he shows that he can, when the occa- 
sion requires it, stoop to be merely funny. 





But it is evidently a labour to him to bring 
down his elevated rhetoric to the after-dinner 
level, and to play upon such words as “ can- 
vassing,” .“ representing,” “sitting for,’ and 
others, which may be made to do duty in 
either electioneering or pictorial phraseology. 





ROBERT BALL, LL.D. 


In our impression of Saturday last we gave a list 
of the officers at present nominated for the ap- 
proaching meeting of the British Association for 
Science, at Dublin, in August next; and among 
them appeared the name of Dr. Robert Ball, as 
President of the section for Zoology and Botany, 
including Physiology. Even while we made the 
announcement, that excellent zoologist and most 
amiable man was no more. He had died of rupture 
of the aorta on the previous Monday, the 30th 
ultimo, at his house in Granby-row—a dwelling 
which, in the minds of many English and conti- 
nental men of science, will ever be associated with 
the kindness and hospitality of him who has now 
passed from amongst us, 

Robert Ball was born at Cove, county Cork, in 
April, 1802. Of his early youth the following 
anecdote is recorded:—‘‘On one occasion, his 
teacher observing that he did not pay that atten- 
tion which he was wont to do, while his tasks 
were going forward, inquired into the cause, and 
found it to be a lizard, which he held in his hand 
under the table, and kept looking at as often as 
opportunity offered.” The love of natural history, 
and the rigid adherence to what he considered 
honourable in conduct, continued unimpaired 
throughout life. 

When we first knew Dr. Ball he was employed 
in the Chief Secretary’s office in Dublin Castle, 
where he passed a period of twenty-five years, per- 
forming with regularity the duties prescribed, but 
sedulously embracing every opportunity of extend- 
ing his zoological knowledge, and enlarging his col- 
lection of specimens illustrative of the natural 
history of Ireland. That collection we are glad to 
say will not be dispersed ; it was purchased for the 
Museum of Trinity College, Dublin, some years 
ago, and was confided to Dr. Ball’s own care, he 
being appointed Director of the Museum, an oftice 
which he still held at the period of his decease. 
The other public offices which he then filled were— 
Secretary of the Queen’s University in Ireland; of 
the Committee of Lectures in connexion with the 
Department of Science and Art; and Assistant 
Examiner for Ireland to the Civil Service Com- 
mittee. He had also for some years been Trea- 
surer to the Royal Irish Academy, an office which, 
in corporate rank, is second only to that of the 
President. 

At a meeting of the Dublin Natural History 
Society, held on Friday, the 3rd inst., its Presi- 
dent, Professor W. H. Harvey, paid the follow- 
ing tribute to the memory of his departed friend :-— 
“Tt is said you may know a man’s character by 
his friends. Who were Robert Ball’s most inti- 
mate friends in his own particular branch of study ? 
Forbes, Thompson, Yarrell, Owen, Bell, Johnston, 
Allman, Patterson—names well known to you all, 
and some of them of world-wide celebrity ; and I 
might add to these almost every zoologist of note 
in this country, in England, and many of the 
brightest ornaments of zoological science in the 
continents of Europe and America. How the 
blank which has been left by his death can be 
filled up I know not. He has fallen in the very 
prime of his age and in the full career of his useful- 
ness, and there is no one equally qualified as he 
was to fill the many duties to which his time was 
devoted. As Secretary of the Royal Zoological So- 
ciety in particular his loss will be keenly felt, for 
it is not too much to say that it was by his exer- 
tions mainly—I may almost say wholly—that the 
Zoological Society was kept alive during the long 
period of national distress, and to him, in a great 
measure, is to be attributed its present prosp2rous 
condition. It was his favourite care—for he saw 


in it a great popular instructor—an engine for 
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diffusing a knowledge of animals, their forms and 
habits, among the masses of the people. That it 
has largely answered this purpose, so far as the 
very limited funds at its disposal have allowed 
will readily be granted ; and those who have gi 
long on its council will agree with me, that with. 
out Dr. Ball’s constant and unremitting oversight 
that end could not have been attained. Hig jp. 
genuity was great; he was constantly devisi 
ingenious contrivances for ensuring either the 
comfort or the better exhibition of the animals 
under his care; and in the aeration and general 
management of the fish tanks—the latest attrac. 
tion of the garden—he made many improvements, 
But it would be endless to speak of the many 
ways in which he made his talents useful on eve 
subject that engaged his attention—whether it were 
devising tanks, dredges, and nets for the zoologist, 
fern cases for the botanist, rapid diagram paint 
ings for the lecturer, or in arrangements for facili. 
tating the dispatch of the official business in which 
he was so much engaged. I would rather dwel 
for 2 moment on that feature of his character 
which attracted and fixed the friendship of so many 
distinguished men, I mean his perfect openness 
and truthfulness, and the pleasure he took in im. 
parting to any sincere inquirer whatever informa. 
tion was in his power on subjects connected with 
his favourite science. He has not published much, 
but he has communicated much valuable and 
original information to others by whom it has been 
made public. It is only necessary to tur to the 
works of Yarrell on birds and fishes, of Bell on 
quadrupeds and crustacea, of Forbes on the star. 
fishes and mollusca, not to speak of Thompson's 
Natural History of Ireland, to see that Robert 
Ball’s researches in British zoology very largely 
enriched those works with materials. Besides 
work in the field, he had read much on his favourite 
science. His zoological -library was large, and he 
was well acquainted with the contents of his 
books, which were equally at the service of his 
friends. and fellow-students, as were the resources 
of his own mind. In a word, he lived for others 
more than for himself. Had he been as studious 
of fame as he was anxious to diffuse knowledge, 
his name might have been more widely known to 
those who were personally strangers to him ; but 
he could not have been more beloved or more 
worthy of our love. I speak not of the esteem in 
which he was held by the public ; the unsolicited 
cortege that followed his remains to the grave 
renders such eulogy needless.” 

Those who attended the Zoological Section of the 
British Association last year at Cheltenham, will 
remember the ingenious paper and diagrams of 
Dr. Ball on the aeration of aquaria, and the very 
interesting discussion which they elicited. 





MR. WESTLAND MARSTON AND LEGITIMACY AT 
THE LYCEUM. 


Mr. WESTLAND Marston writes to us to complain 
that in our remarks upon the preface to A Lifés 
Ransom, we have “altogether gone beyond the 
limits of fair criticism to offer him a personal af- 
front.” We are as much astonished at this charge 
as we presume Mr. Marston himself must have 
been, when he found what he supposed to bean 
offensive personality in our columns. More im- 
portant demands upon our space will not permit us 
to give his letter in extenso; but he is entitled— 
(and we think so are we)—to the publicity he de- 
sires upon the particular passage to which he 
refers, We had ventured to demur to Mr. Mar- 
ston’s panegyric upon the “series of efforts which 
Mr. C. Dillon has so gallantly and successfully 
made to maintain our national drama.” We 
asked, in the name of wonder, what Mr. C. Dillon 
had done to ‘* maintain our national drama ;” and, 
after observing that, although Mr. Marston was 
quite justified in acknowledging his own obligations 
to Mr. Dillon, he trespassed beyond his province 
when he extended the obligation over the whole 
drama, we concluded with the following sentence, 





{ containing the alleged ‘“ personal affront :”— 
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- i i most ignorant play-goer to 
ene teeton’s efforts to maintain the national drama ; 
but the poet who commits himself to such a ——_ > 
promises something of much higher importance than his judg- 
"The italics, intended to mark emphatically the 
wrong we have done Mr. Marston, indicate the 
affront. We will spare our readers the fruitless 
exercise of their ingenuity in attempting to dis- 
cover a personal reflection in this passage, which 
Mr. Marston says ‘‘can only be construed,” i.c., 
can be construed only, “as an impeachment of his 
bi he continues, “does not imply, as he fairly 
may do, that my views are mistaken ; but that, for the sake 
of complimenting Mr. Charles Dillon, I have made a state- 
ment which I know to be untrue, 

Our zstonishment at this interpretation of 
the passage would, probably, be greater if we 
knew exactly what Mr. Marston means. We 
thought we did not only imply, but very 
»lainly assert, that Mr. Marston’s views were 
mistaken ; but it seems that we meant to imply 
that Mr. Marston stated what he knew to be 
untrue when he said that Mr. Dillon had main- 
tained our national drama. If this really be Mr. 
Marston’s construction of the offending sentence, 
we must frankly say that we marvel at the mental 
process by which he arrived at it. The comparison 
between the play-goer and the poet, and the 
obvious connexion between it and the whole of the 
preceding passage, ought to have suggested to Mr. 
Marston that the remark had no personal applica- 
tion whatever, but was intended to bear a much 
larger and wider signification. It may be 
satisfactory to Mr. Marston to know that we 
never dreamt of charging him with compromising 
his veracity; but it is no less satisfactory to 
ourselves to have an opportunity of explaining what 
it was we did charge him with compromising, as 
being “something of much higher importance 
than his judgment.” That ‘‘something” is the 
national drama, whose interests are clearly sacri- 
fied when a writer of five-act plays—whether 
founded on the “ principle” of surprise or expet- 
tation, even as Mr. Marston understands ‘those 
terms—compliments a manager upon his efforts 
to maintain the national drama, although the 
said manager had as yet done nothing to deserve 
such a distinction beyond the production of a play 
written by his panegyrist, which play, with all his 
“gallant efforts,” he could not keep upon the 
stage. The whole matter turns upon the correct- 
ness of our views with respect to Mr. Dillon’s 
management ; and in order that both sides may 
be fairly heard, we will insert Mr. Marston’s cir- 
cumstantial review of Mr. Dillon’s labours for the 
maintenance of the national and legitimate drama. 

“Ts this censor of morals [the ‘Literary Gazette’] aware 
that, before my words were penned, Mr. Charles Dillon in 
less than half a year had produced two new five-act plays— 
The Cagot and A Life's Ransom—that a third original play, 
by Mr. Leigh Hunt, and an adaptation from Massinger, had 
been announced, that Othello had been performed with 
signal success, and that other legitimate revivals were in 
contemplation ?” 

Here is the sum of the obligations of the national 
drama to Mr. Dillon ; and the reader will require 
no light from us to enable him to perceive how far 
it bears out Mr. Marston’s praise of ‘‘ that series 
of efforts which Mr. Dillon has so gallantly and 
successfully made to maintain our national drama.” 
The weightier portion of those successful efforts, 
which Mr, Dillon is praised for having accom- 
plished, consists of the announcement of a new 
play by Mr. Leigh Hunt, and of an adaptation 
from Massinger, and the contemplation of other 
legitimate revivals. Not being in Mr. Dillon’s 
confidence, we could know nothing of what he con- 
templated ; and if we had, we should never have 
supposed that Mr. Marston meant to include the 
dim intentions of the manager amongst his gallant 
and successful achievements. Of the “original 
play,” by Mr. Leigh Hunt, it may be well to ob- 
serve that it is merely a slender dramatic sketch in 
two acts, and of the adaptation from Massinger, 
that the merit, whatever it may be, remains yet to 
be ascertained. The ‘‘series” of Mr. Dillon's 
efforts, then, becomes resolved into The Cagot and 
4 Life's Ransom—a series of two plays, a troop of 





two horse. We differ so essentially from Mr. Mar- 
ston in our dramatic theory, and Mr. Marston 
differs so essentially from himself in referring to 


The Cagot as a legitimate play, that we do not 
expect him to agree with us, when we describe it 
as an indication, not of a desire to maintain the 
national drama in its high and pure forms, but of a 
tendency to cultivate that kind of drama of which 
Belphegor is a conspicuous illustration, and of which 
Fabian, a new and indifferent version of Le Docteur 
Noir, produced in November last by Mr. Dillon, 
may be cited as a weak example. The Cagot has 
none of the characteristics, in structure or treat- 
ment, of the class of plays upon the support of 
which Mr. Marston founds Mr. Dillon’s claim to 
approbation. It belongs to the French rather than 
to the English school, and may be dismissed to 
oblivion as a melodrama in five acts. The whole 
series thus becomes finally reduced to Mr. Mar- 
ston’s one play. This is literally the whole service 
Mr. Dillon has rendered to the legitimate drama ; 
and if we were to endorse Mr. Marston’s panegyric, 
it would certainly not be for benefits received, but 
out of gratitude for favours to come. Were we 
not, therefore, right in saying that, although Mr. 
Marston was justified in acknowledging his own 
obligations to Mr. Dillon, he trespassed beyond his 
province when he extended the obligations over the 
whole drama? And were we not further right in 
intimating that, by so trespassing, he compromised 
something of much higher importance that his 
judgment? 





LONGEVITY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Royal Society, Edinburgh, 8th April, 1857. 

Srr,—In a contemporary literary journal, doubts 
have been expressed on the attainment of great 
age, which appear to be entertained without suffi- 
cient reason, aud in opposition to well-founded and 
wide-spread conviction to the contrary. In the 
ordinary events of life we admit as true any un- 
usual occurrence that is trustworthily attested, 
there being, at the same time, no apparent contra- 
diction to any received law of nature. Proof of 
longevity must very often depend on evidence of 
this kind, since personal knowledge is in such 
cases out of the question. Were every middle- 
aged gentleman called upon to prove his age, and 
identify himself with his baptismal register, there 
would be many failures, and the difficulties would 
increase with advancing years, until the proof of 
age, becoming naturally traditional, is attended 
with so much difficulty, that unless other interests 
are involved, the trouble of verification is not gene- 
rally undertaken or called for. 

In the case of the late Miss Elizabeth Gray, the 
daughter of William Gray, of this city, mentioned 
doubtingly by your contemporary, there is no mis- 
take about her having nearly completed her 108th 
year, the date of her baptism being the 17th May, 
1748, and that of her death 2nd April, 1856, and 
there is ample documentary and other evidence to 
show that the Elizabeth Gray who died last year, 
was the same who was baptized in 1748. This 
lady, along with two sisters, held a bond of 
annuity with the benefit of ownership over the 
lands of Newholm. This bond is dated about 
1770 (?), and the annuity was paid regularly down 
to the day of her death, receipts being given by 
her until prevented by great age, when they were 
given by her nephew, W. A. Cunningham, Esq., 
with whom she lived ever since she was too infirm 
to live alone. In 1811, Miss Elizabeth Gray suc- 
ceeded to her brother John Gray, and was served 
co-heiress, according to the form of the law of 
Scotland. The identity of this brother is proved 
by the title-deeds of Newholm, and also Miss 
Gray’s from being legally served his heiress. The 
title-deeds of the estate of Newholm are in the 
possession of A. Cunningham, Esq., Writer to the 
Signet, Miss Gray’s grand-nephew, who has paid 
the annuity referred to for the last thirty years, 
and holds all the receipts. There is other evidence 
connected with tontines, which also authenticates 
Miss Gray’s great age. Iam, &c. EE. W, D. 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


WE are requested to announce that the office of 
the Royal Society is moved to Burlington House. 
The Evening Meetings of the Society will, how- 
ever, continue to be held in Somerset House until 
the hall in Burlington House is ready for the 
reception of the Fellows. 

It is stated that members of the University of 
St. Andrew’s are about to follow the example of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, in publishing 
a volume of essays ; the names of Principal Tul- 
loch, Professor Ferrier, Dr. Day, and others of 
less note, being announced as contributors. Sir 
David Brewster's name not appearing, may denote 
that the scheme has not the sanction of the highest 
ornament of this ancient Scottish university. 
At the same time, the veteran philosopher may not 
be aware of the project, as he has been enjoying 
a season of seclusion in the proximity of his not 
less illustrious countryman, Lord Brougham, at 
Cannes. Sir David Brewster bears bravely his 
almost octogenarian honours—a fact that will be 
noticed in scientific biography, which does not 
fail to chronicle the domestic incidents as well as 
the public career of men like Newton, Humboldt, 
and Brewster. Some of our contemporaries have 
been lately discussing the subject of longevity. 
The average life of men of science will probably 
be found of greater duration than in most other 
occupations or professions. It is not often that a 
man is capable of dancing a minuet in his hun- 
dredth year, as was done by Fontenelle, the Per- 
petual Secretary of the French Academy of 
Sciences. 

The scientific circles of Vienna have lately lost 
their distinguished associate, M. James Heckel, 
the ichthyologist. Heckel was born at Mannheim 
in 1790; he attached himself to the study of natu- 
ral history when young, and subsequently evinced 
great energy and perseverance in mastering diffi- 
culties which he met with on account of his pre- 
viouslyunsystematical education. Whilst fulfilling 
his duties of Preparator, and afterwards of Assist- 
ant-Keeper in the Imperial Museum of Vienna, 
he succeeded in making the ichthyological depart- 
ment of that Museum, if not the richest, at least 
one of the best arranged in Europe. He also 
published extensive and valuable monographs on 
the Accipenser and the Cyprinus, and several 
memoirs on fossil and recent fishes, including those 
brought from Syria by Russegger, and those from 
Cashmere by Von Hiigel, and lastly the highly 
important “ Beitrage zur Kenntniss der fossilen 
Fische Oesterreichs,” in the Transactions of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences. M. Heckel invented 
an ingenious instrument, the Ichthyometer, for the 
correct delineation of specimens. Conscientiously 
precise both in his scientific work and in his private 
relations, and possessing also great amiability and 
unfailing hilarity, M. Heckel will always be remem- 
bered with regret and respect. 

Lieut.-Col. Jervis, F.R.S., of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s Engineers, and Founder of the Topo- 
graphical and Statistical Depot, War Department, 
died on the 3rd instant, at the age of sixty-one. 
He had cultivated with great zeal the study of 
Oriental languages, particularly that-of Pekin, and 
took an active interest in the general advancement 
of science. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1838; and was a Fellow also of the 
Linnean, Geological, and Astronomical Societies. 

Some curious early Liturgies and Service-books 
were sold last week by Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson at high prices. The following may 
selected as instances:—the first Protestant edition 
of the Bible, in French, 15/. 10s.; first edition of 
the Genevan version, commonly called the Breeches 
Bible, 297. 10s.; the Sarum Hymnal, 10/. 15s.; 
the Salisbury Primer, in English and Latin, printed 
in 1538, 171.; Processionale ad usum Sarum, 1554, 
201. 10s.; Porteforium ad usum Sarum, 1555, 31U.; 
Prymer of Henry VIII., in Latin, 13/. 10s.; 
Prymer of Queen Elizabeth, first edition, and pro- 
bably unique, 70/.; Book of Common Prayer, 
printed 1549, 21/.,—another edition, printed in the 
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following year, 9. 9s.,—-another edition, printed in 
1552, 107. 10s.; Book of Common Prayer, first 
edition of James I., printed in 1604, 130/.,—it is 
said that only two other copies are known in private 
collections ; Book of Common Prayer, by Barker 
and Bill, 187. 10s,,—another edition, with the form, 
«* At the Healing,” consisting of one leaf, 267. 10s.; 
Liturgia Anglicana, probably printed in 1560, 151. 
The collection contained many volumes with manu- 
script notes and autograph signatures of distin- 
guished persons. 

An interesting acquisition of ancient Roman re- 
mains has, within the last few days, been made at 
Mayence. Men were employed in making exca- 
vations for a wine cellar in the cattle market, and 
had already reached a depth of twelve feet, when 
they came toa layer of turfy earth, composed of 
decayed grasses, rushes, sedges, and bark. Out 
of this soil they brought to light shoes and shoe- 
soles, large pieces of leather, linen and woollen 
stuffs, knives, lance-heads, and buckles. The 
leather was in excellent preservation ; the shoes 
were perfect old Roman sandals, and beautifully 
sewed. The Antiquarian Society of Wiesbaden 
obtained possession of this valuable prize, which is 
clearly of Roman origin. The Mayence Anti- 
quarian Society continued the researches to adepth 
of thirty feet from the surface, and succeeded in 
discovering dresses of leather nearly entire, and 
a great many antiquities in wood, metal, and 
leather, all in a high state of preservation. 

We have lately taken occasion to remark on the 
expansion of modern London, and the decay of 
many of its older portions. In the suburbs, even 
in those localities which have been covered with 
houses within these thirty years, this is strikingly 
apparent. People who once lived there have, by 
theans of the railway, gone further afield, and the 
consequences are seen in the broken windows, 
battered doors, and other signs of desecration of 
many once respectable dwellings. The main 
thoroughfares leading into and out of London, 
have, during the last twenty years, undergone 
a great transformation, the front gardens, which 
once extended down to the footpaths, being now 
occupied by shops covering the whole area once 
displaying trim grass plots and flowerbeds. Many 
dwellings in the centre of London, formerly occupied 
by well-to-do people, are now low lodging-houses, 
while some of the most celebrated inns are at this 
time undergoing alterations in order to adapt them 
to the purposes of private dwellings, suites of 
chambers, and model-lodgings. A few years more, 
and the ancient houses in London which fire and 
the rage for innovation have spared, will have dis- 
appeared. At the west end of Fleet-street, and 
on the west side of Chancery-lane, many buildings 
which escaped the devastation of the great fire 
have been recently swept away, and their places 
occupied by more commodious but less picturesque 
dwellings, and the antiquary will soon look in 
vain in the metropolis for an example of the 
domestic architecture of our forefathers. We 
believe Great Winchester-street, in the City, con- 
tains the largest number of gable-fronted houses in 
London ; a few are retained in the neighbouring 
district. of Moorfields, but in every quarter they 
are rapidly disappearing. 

The following may suggest a useful hint to sym- 
pathising authors and publishers. ‘‘ Sir,—About 
nine years ago, a gentleman, then newly appointed 
to the Charter-House as one of the Brothers of 
that noble Foundation, was surprised to find that 
there was not the slightest provision made by the 
controlling authorities for the mental recreation of 
the aged wnembers. He appealed to public liberality 
for assistance (by donations in books) to forma 
library of issue, to remedy so glaring a defect. 
The attempt was most successful, and the collec- 
tion now consists of upwards of two thousand 
volumes. Amongst the largest contributors may be 
mentioned Her Majesty the Queen, and the pub- 
lishers and booksellers of London. It is invidious 
to particularize, but I may be permitted to say 
that Mr. H, G. Bohn, having liberally contributed 
in the early formation, has within the last few 
days added fifty volumes to his former gift, in- 





cluding some of the most valuable of his standard 
publications. An act like this deserves a public 
record of thanks on the part of the poor Brothers 
of Charter-House. .As Mr. Bohn made me the 
channel of his liberality, I have thought it my duty 
to request your notice of it, in any way you may 
think proper, in the pages of a literary journal 
which has delighted the reading public for nearly 
forty years. Iam, &c., R. T.” 

No district invites the establishment of a school 
of scientific instruction on better grounds than can 
be presented by South Wales. The centre of a 
mining and manufacturing industry, and remote 
from the old established seats of education, the 
Vale of Neath has been chosen for the site of an 
institution, resembling the scientific colleges of 
some of the continental states more than our native 
classical seats of learning. A staff of professors 
for various branches of physical science, manufac- 
tures, engineering, and industrial art, with a 
library, museum, laboratory, and other accessories, 
will be provided in Gnoll College, as this school of 
science is to be called. How far the scheme is 
likely to receive support in the Principality is yet 
doubtful, and on that its success will ultimately 
depend. An advertisement invites competitors for 
Professorships of mathematics, mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, natural history, human history, and 
design. 

Mr. A. Henry Rhind, in a letter addressed to us 
from Goorneh (Thebes), under date 24th February, 
says, “‘I am about completing, at the foot of the 
Shekh-abd-el-Goorneh, one of the most extensive ex- 
cavations which I have undertaken. I have for nearly 
eight weeks been engaged upon it with a large 
number of men, and at length I have come to the 
door of atomb. It looks very promising, and two 
days will, I hope, see me inside, with what result 
remains to be seen.” 
able to communicate particulars of this interesting 
labour. 

The admirers of the writings of Cuthbert Bede, 
author of ‘Verdant Green,’ and other works of 
light literature, will be pleased to find it an- 
nounced that the Rev. Edward Bradley, on his 
elevation from the curacy of Leigh to the incum- 
bency of Bobbington, has been presented with a 
Bible and a gold watch, as a mark of respect from 
the people lately under his charge. At least the 
good people of Leigh are likely to be innocent of 
any allegorical meaning in these gifts. 

It has been determined to separate the office of 
keeper of the Archives of Cologne from another 
situation which has been hitherto held with it, and 
to appoint to the post a man of high literary cha- 
racter, whose duty will be, not merely to be 
answerable for the safety of the records entrusted 
to him, but to prepare for publication the most 
valuable and interesting of the manuscripts. The 
archives of the ancient city of Cologne are replete 
with historical interest, and are amongst the most 
valuable of the old German records, There are 
already several candidates for the office, of high 
literary reputation, in the field, amongst the best 
known of whom are Herr Miiller of Konigswinter, 
and Dr. Springer of Bonn. 

The Oberlausitz Academy of Science, a Saxon 
local institution, has become possessed of a valuable 
literary curiosity. It consists of a manuscript 
written on parchment in the German language, 
containing in the first half poems, and in the re- 
maining part a dissertation on the religious opinions 
of the time in which it was written, a tale, a poem 
on Antichrist, and a description of the last judg- 
ment. The manuscript was written by a nun 
named Awa, who died in her convent, to which she 
strictly confined herself, in the year 1127, and was 
acquired by its present owners at the sale of the 
literary effects of the late Dr. von Anton. 

The literary remains of Herr Miichler, a writer 
of considerable talent and note in Germany, who 
died a few weeks ago in Berlin, are shortly to be 
brought to the hammer, There are included in his 


collection a vast number of valuable and interesting 

letters and autographs of celebrated men of the last 

century, besides a fine collection of drawings. 
Professor Schuch of Donaueschingen, well known 


We hope in due time to be. 





both in his own and foreign countries, from 
researches in the histories of the private life ind 
habits of the ancient Romans, and other y, 
died on the 25th of March. He was diligen 
occupied during the last five years of his life with 
new editions of the works of Apicius and of the 
Roman physicians, Scriborius Lagus and Poy. 
gonius. 

The widow of the late poet, Heinrich Heine, hag 
entrusted the literary remains of her deceased his. 
band to Herr Duesberg, who is occupied in revisin 
them for publication. Heine has left behind hin 
his own memoirs, which, interesting though they 
are, will not for the present be given to the public, 

The first volume of Dr. Barth’s travels is pto- 
mised in the course of a week or ten days, from th 
press of Julius Perthes, in Gotha. 











FINE ARTS. 

Antiquities of Kertch, and Researches in the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus; with Remarks on the 
Ethnological and Physical History of the 
Crimea. By Duncan McPherson, MD, 
Inspector-General of Hospitals to the late 
Turkish Contingent. Smith, Elder, and Co, 

A pErusAt of this work leads us to the con- 
clusion, that the results of Dr. McPherson's 
archeological labours near Kertch were not 
go extensive or successful as he hoped, inas- 
much as they are certainly not such as the 
reader might, at a first glance at the volume, 
be led to expect. A treatise devoted to the an- 
cient history of the Crimea would have formed 
an excellent introduction to a description of 
the contents of the tombs of Scythian kings 
and Greek heroes, had the Doctor beet so 
fortunate as to make their discovery. But 
as he did not, the dissertation is somewhat 
out of place. It is like one of the passages 
whith led to nothing, in which the Doctor 
himself was nearly buried alive with his 
Armenian workmen. And really, if we sub- 
tract from the contents of the book this 
sketch of Greek colonization, &c., which could 
have been compiled as well in the British 
Museum, Mr. Russell’s account of the plun- 
der of the Kertch museum, and the accountof 
what was discovered—not by Dr. McPherson 
but by the Russians, the residuwm, in the 
shape of an actual addition to our previous 
stores of knowledge, is small indeed. Whilst 
we cannot help stating this in the outset, we 
must in fairness add, that the author himself 
owns and laments the fact. He, moreover, 
gives abundant intimations of the peculiar 
difficulties he had to deal with, so that we are 
disposed rather to sympathize with his dis 
appointment than to express our own. 

The readers of Mr. Russell’s correspon- 
dence to The Times will remember lis 
description of a discovery of ancient ruins 
made near the head-quarters at Sebastopol. 
Dr. McPherson quotes the description at 
considerable length. This discovery app® 
rently led to the orders which were shortly 
after issued by Lord Panmure, directing the 
removal to England of any sculptured marbles 
or valuable relics that might be found, and 
appointing Dr. McPherson, Major Crease, 
and Major Westmacott, son of the late — 
tor, as 2 committee to decide on the value 
such relics. The result was, that forty-six 1? 
forty-seven specimens of sculpture were de 
posited in the British Museum ; some of them 
interesting, but none of very striking impor 
tance. This seems to have been the first 
occasion on which oat | was olll- 
cially employed in archevlogical mv: 
tons. The phe is afterwards changed ta 
Kertch, the ancient Panticapeum, lying ° 
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its, which were formerly the Cim- 
ee Boggart The landing of the allied 
forces, the burning of Russian stores, and the 
wanton and disgraceful destruction of the 
Kertch museum by Turkish stragglers, will 
be in the recollection of all readers. InJ une 
of that year the British force embarked again 
for Balaklava, and five months after the 
whole peninsula was taken possession of by 
the Turkish contingent. ‘To this force Dr. 
McPherson was Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals, and to his other pressing and onerous 
duties he seems to have added the toils of a 
zealous antiquarian. He tells us that he had 
been urged to prosecute his inquiries by 
Mr. Vaux and the late Sir R. Westmacott, 
the former of whom furnished him with a 
paper of instructions as to how to proceed. 
Mr. Vaux’s contribution to the inquiry was 
no doubt most efficient, and the incitement 
to follow up archeological investigation such 
asa man of science would be sure to give ; 
but the question of how the Inspector of 
Hospitals found time to be exploring tombs— 
to leave the care of the living for the study 
of the dead, is not very distinctly answered. 
It were perhaps well, as we deal not with 
polities but with science, to acquiesce in the 
general statement, that Dr. McPherson was 
assisted in his labours by several kind friends, 
who seem to have shared with him in a dis- 
tribution of the specimens that were exhumed. 

The following is a brief compendium of the 
author’s labours. In March, 1856, a tumulus 
was opened near Kertch. In it were found 
a few amphore in fragments. In another 
part of the same tumulus was an antique 
urn, and amongst the ashes which it had con- 
tained a few gold ornaments of some beauty 
and value were lying. They are described to 
have been a female bust, of pure gold, an inch 
in length ; a twisted gold earring, and frag- 
ments of a pair of bracelets. Of these, the 
bracelets only seem to have fallen to the 
Doctor’s share; from which we conclude 
that the exploration was a joint speculation. 
These ornaments have been figured in the 
work, and coloured. The female head—(not 
a “bust,” according to the drawing)—is the 
principal and only one with any pretensions 
to art, and represents the Tauric Diana. Of 
five tumuli between Kertch and Cape St. 
Paul, three furnished nothing—they had been 
explored before ; in a fourth was a bronze 
hydria, which is also here figured in large, 
and coloured, and of which the following 
strange account is given :— 

“This bronze Hydria, when discovered, stood 
a8 entire as is represented in the plate. The 
superincumbent earth, as I have said, had fallen 
in, and on this being removed, the Hydria broke 
= Two of the handles only have reached 

e, 

Accordingly, we are rather surprised to 
find a large drawing of this vessel, which, as 
the handles - have reached the author, 

been restored probably from memory. But 
then he adds :— 

“A third (handle?) having, I am informed, a 
figure of Victory on one end, and that of a Medusa 
on the other, has been retained by a gentleman 
then in charge of the work.” 

Notwithstanding this, only two handles 
appear on the figure here given. 

¢ author then proceeded to try the ruins 
of the ancient city of Panticapeum, but with 
ttle or no gain, except of a few bits of tile, 

nze ae, &e. 

4 subterranean sepulchre was next entered, 
pitt of which had already been explored by 








the Russians; but this had to be abandoned, 
from the looseness of the soil and the want 
of boards, &c., to keep the passages open. 

In another adjoining spot, the explorers 
were fortunate enough to find a shaft, leading 
to a tomb which had not been disturbed. 


“It was a sight,” says the author, “replete 
with interest to survey this chamber. There lay 
the unruffled dust of the human frame, possessing 
still the form of man. The bones had all disap- 
peared, or their outer surface alone remained. 
The space occupied by the head did not exceed the 
size of the palm of the hand; yet the position of 
the features could still be traced on the undisturbed 
dust. There was the depression for the eyes, the 
slight prominence of the nose, and the mark of the 
mouth, the teeth being the only portion of the 
entire frame which remain unchanged. The 
folds in which the garment enveloped the body, 
nay, even the knots which bound them, could be 
traced in the dust. A few enamelled beads were 
found in the right hand of the dead, and some 
walnuts in the left; and the green mark of a 
copper ring, into which a stone had been fixed, 
was on one finger. At the head was a glass bottle, 
which still held about a teaspoonful of wine ; 
the nuts and wine being doubtless placed there to 
cheer and support the soul in its passage to para- 
dise.”” 

In this and some adjoining tombs several 
brooches, glass vessels, and personal orna- 
ments were found. 

The author then proceeds to describe his 
exploration of a large shaft running vertically 
into the ground. The mouth was eighteen 
feet long and twelve broad; the sides sloped 
inwards, and after some depth in the ground 
it became reduced to a square of seven feet. 
They cleared out this shaft to a depth of fifty- 
two feet; and in it were found the following 
relics :—the skeleton of a horse, the remains 
of an adult female, partly enveloped in sea- 
weed; three feet lower down, ten male skele- 
tons, and at equal distances four similar 
layers, making fifty skeletons altogether. 
This was at the depth of forty-two feet. 
Then was found the remains of another 
horse; below six male skeletons; and at the 
bottom of the shaft, two skeletons enveloped 
in seaweed, and a large ornamental amphora, 
within which were the remains of a child. 
Nothing was recovered but an alabaster scent- 
bottle, some fictile vases, lacrymatories of 
terra cotta, two handled tazzas, beads, and 
other trifles. There were no fibula. The 
object. of this shaft seems to be a matter of 
some debate. The Doctor argues that it must 
have been a Scythian tomb; other authorities 
pronounce it to be a cloaca. . 

The above, when stripped of the various 
quotations, illustrations, and diversions which 
make up the narrative, is really the sum total 
of Dr. McPherson’s discoveries. 

The only point of archeological interest 
raised by bis dissertation is this—that, from 
the resemblance between the ornaments 
found in these tombs and Anglo-Saxon articles 
of a similar kind, it may be presumed that 
they mark the resting-place of Varangians, 
possibly employed as guards by the kings of 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus, in the same way 
as they undoubtedly were employed by the 
emperors of the East. The conjecture is un- 
supported by history. 

Asa scientific man, we may regret that Dr. 
McPherson did not accomplish more, but, 
considering the nature of his duties, it may 
be wondered that he didso much. He and 
his friends, like gold-diggers, speculated in a 
lottery, in which there must necessarily be 
some blanks; and he very naively adds :— 








‘*There are many, doubtless, in the army who 
take an interest in archeological researches ; but 
there are others who laugh at the science. The 
workmen not unfrequently turned up iron nails, 
black bottles, broken plates, &c., which had been 
neatly introduced into the excavations.” 

The Doctor had the additional annoyance 
of being exposed to some practical jokes ; it is 
to be hoped no Dousterswivel of an Armenian 
inserted the gold ornaments which figure in 
Plate I. into the ashes of the urn in the first 
tumulus. 

The author is of course not to blame for not 
having discovered more than he did; but his 
subscribers may possibly wonder at a volume 
of one hundred and thirty pages, with en- 
graved and coloured plates, bees concocted 
to blazon forth such trumpery results as 
these; at least half of the text being made 
up of extracts or compilations, and there being 
no reference whatever from the plates to the 
text, to say where the particular fibule and 
ornaments here figured severally came from. 
Another feature, which must appear to every 
reader who has been taken in by it most dis- 
ingenuous, is this :—The author cites, at very 
great length, a full account of some Russian 
discoveries near Kertch, in 1832, when a 
royal tomb was explored, atid gold ornaments 
of great value were found. Now this descrip- 
tion is very unnecessarily broken by the com- 
Fw into two chapters; and Chapter VII: 

egins thus :—“ Between the arrows and the 
sarcophagus there appeared a second skele- 
ton,” &c. leading the reader to imagine, at first 
sight, that this is a narrative of the author’s 
own discoveries—an impression which it 
really requires considerable investigation to 
remove. 

There is an ornamental titlepage; with a view 
of Kertch, very elegantly got up; acatalogue 
of coins and inscriptions has been prepared 
by Mr. Vaux, with the care and skill to be 
expected from so able an authority; and the 
illustrations, as we have said, are handsome, 
even to exaggeration. But, for the rest, 
“much cry and little wool” should be the 
motto of the ‘ Antiquities of Kertch.’ 


At a sale of pictures on Monday, by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, the following are of sufficient 
interest to notice: ——A small group of children 
Jishing in a millpond, a good specimen of Le Jeune, 
77 guineas; 4 small piece of Ruysdael’s, 25 guineas, 
and an interior, by De Witte, 20 guineas. The 
Grand Canal at Venice, by Guardi, 47 guineas, 
A small classical landscape; by Both, 41 guineas. 
A brilliant little night piece, by Van der Neer, 66 
guineas. <A troubled sea view, by Backhuysen, 
65 guineas. An interior, by Eckhout, and a small 
painting, full of life and character, by Ostade, 54 
and 69 guineas respectively. A second sea piece by 
Backhuysen, 53 guineas. A smiall view of Pater’s, 
50 guineas; and a very fine specimen of Vande- 
velde, 112 guineas. A well-finished Féte Champétre, 
by Lancret, 77 guineas: For a beautiful piece of 
Vandevelde’s, from the De Gruyter collection, 
there was a most active competition, and, consider- 
ing the size of the work, the price was run up 
beyond expectation, 116 guineas. Three small 
pieces, by Metzu, Lancret, and F. Mieris, 32, 66, 
and 77 guineas respectively. A spirited composi- 
tion by Teniers, 205 guineas; and a fine river scene, 
by P. Wouvermans, the same sum. An elaborate 
and beautifully-finished sea view, by Vandevelde, 
a remarkably fine specimen, 255 guineas. An 
interior, by Ostade, 105 guineas. A landscape 
(Wynants), 75 guineas. A rich and elaborate com- 
position, by Metzu, 155 guineas, A very fine 

ainting, by Greuze, from the collection of Mr. 
ierpont, 240; and an exquisite small landscape, 
by Wouvermans, from the collection of Baron 
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Nagel, 200 guineas. A small Italian piece,—one 
of the best specimens of Adrian Vandevelde, from 
the Montcalm Gallery, 72 guineas. A large and 
brilliant Venetian piece by Canaletti, 215 guineas; 
and the companion piece, of equal merit, 230 
-guineas. A beautiful interior, by Ostade, with 
peasants drinking and smoking, 203 guineas ; and 
a very small interior, with portraits of a lady and 
cavalier—a work of the highest merit—from the 
De Berri collection, by Netscher, 94 guineas. A 
landscape, by Ruysdael, exquisitely finished, with 
admirable truth to nature, 126 guineas; and a 
small, but most brilliant Italian landscape, by 
Pynacher, 50 guineas. A choice work by Wynants, 
from Baron Nagel’s collection, 210, and one of the 
best examples of Ostade, 185 guineas. A cam 
scene by Wouvermans, and a small beautifully- 
finished piece by Van der Heyden, 150 and 95 
guineas. A Head of a Girl, a most lovely work 
by Greuze, 150 guineas ; and the Bowl-players, a 
small but well-known composition by D. Teniers, 
110 guineas. A splendid example by Berghem, 
from the Count de Morny’s collection, 261 guineas. 
A rich and glowing picture by Claude, 500 guineas. 
A small but most finished and characteristic land- 
scape, with river scene by Cuyp, 110 guineas. An 
example of G. Douw’s careful style, 95 guineas. A 
grand Italian scene by Du Jardin, from the Mont- 
calm gallery, seemed to excite but little attention, 
though acknowledged on all sides to be a work of 
the highest merit. To the surprise, and apparently 
afterwards to the regret of some among the bidders, 
it was knocked down for 180 guineas to Mr. Woods. 
Lot 45, the gem of the collection, a very small 
work by Paul Potter, but executed with all the 
perfect truth of that great master, 590 guineas. 
A most brilliant Italian landscape, by Both, 215 
guineas. Another of Berghem’s charming land- 
scapes from the Redleaf gallery, 370 guineas. One 
of the finest of Wouvermans’ landscapes, from the 
De Berri collection, 350 guineas. The Rape of 
Europa, by Titian, 325 guineas. The proceeds of 
the sale amounted to nearly 8,000. ; 

At a sale of Water-Colour Drawings. this 
week, by Messrs. Forster, five small subjects by 
Turner fetched the following prices :—Aysgarth 
Force, on the Tees, 50 guineas; The Alpine Pass, 
with figures, 50 guineas; Ehrenbreitstein, 95 
guineas ; The Land's End, 55 guineas ; and Hast- 
angs from the Sea, 90 guineas. A View of the 
Lago Maggioré, by Stanfield, brought 53 guineas ; 
and The Hayfield and Driving the Flock, by David 
Cox, companion drawings, 48 guineas. 

At the forty-second anniversary festival of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Fund, held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on Saturday, under the 
Presidency of Lord Dufferin, it was stated that 
the income of the year 1856, from all sources, was 
19031. 5s. 6d., and the expenditure 11971. 7s. 1d. 
Subscriptions were announced during the evening 
to the amount of 650l., including 50l. from Prince 
Albert, 207. from Lady Chantrey, and an annual 
donation of 51. 5s. from Sir Roderick Murchison. 
The names of Ary Scheffer and Rosa Bonheur are 
among the foreign subscribers to the Fund. The 
total mts from the commencement of the 
Institution in 1814, down to the close of 1856, 
amount to 18,966/., the number of gifts being in 
all 1620, or less than 127. in each case of distribu- 
tion, showing the wide range of the operations of 
the charity. 

The obituary of the week contains an announce- 
ment of the death, at the advanced age of 85, of 
Mr. Henry Richter, historical painter, and Mem- 
ber of the Old Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria has con- 
ferred on Mr. Paul Pretsh, the inventor of the 
art of photo-galvanography, the grand gold medal 
for arts and sciences in recognition of his artistical 
perfection of the specimen prints which Mr. Pretsh 
has submitted to his Majesty. 

An exhibition of the works of living artists is 
now open'at Bordeaux. The number of works is 
526. Amongst’ the French exhibitors are Rosa 
Bonheur, L. Coignet, Decamps, Delacroix, Diaz, 


H. Scheffer, and several others of note. There are 
also several German and Belgian exhibitors. 

A bronze statue of the King of the Two Sicilies, 
after 2 model by the celebrated Roman sculptor, 
Tenerani, has just been cast in the royal foundry 
at Munich. It is now being exhibited in that town, 
and will be in a few days forwarded to Messina, 
where it is intended to be erected. 

Hans Gaser, a Viennese sculptor, has just 
finished and forwarded to the chief magistrate of 
the town a model for the monument to be erected 
in the Marrer churchyard to tiie memory of 
Mozart. 

A catalogue of the pictures, works of art, 
books, &c., of the palace of the Escurial is about 
to be drawn up by order of the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

The Société des Beaux Arts of Geneva has ar- 
ranged to have at the end of August an exhibition 
of paintings strictly confined to works in enamel. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE Persian Envoy, or other foreigner from 
remote regions, ignorant of the usages of Christian 
nations, might well be puzzled at the London 
‘Entertainments’ of Passion week. A season of 
outward devotion and abstinence from all public 
amusements might be intelligible, but not the 
‘distinctions without difference” that are now 
customary. The theatres have been closed for 
ordinary dramatic representations, but they have 
almost all been open for other performances, cer- 
tainly not more edifying to the crowds that have 
repaired to them. Sadler’s Wells, the scene of 
the legitimate drama, has been abandoned to a 
German wizard with illustrations on magic, and to 
‘ Professor’ Tanner with his wonderful dogs. Mr., 
Creswick has been reading Hamlet and King Lear 
at St. Martin’s Hall, while on the boards of the 
Surrey Theatre Tom Thumb, the American Dwarf, 
dances a hornpipe, and a ventriloquist flutters the 
Volscians in the boxes. The Strand Theatre tempts 
by a medley of sable harmonists, dissolving views, 
a burlesque opera, and a comic ballet; but nothing 
dramatic. At the Princess’s the gorgeous scenery 
of Mr. Kean is for the time withdrawn for the 
accommodation of Mr.!Henry Russell, the popular 
singer; and the stage of the Haymarket is occupied 
by Mr., Adams and his celestial orrery. Drury 
Lane has been resonant with concerts nightly, 
the music being of a greatly higher class than 
is usual on these ‘monster’ occasions. To notice 
or even to enumerate the multitudinous concerts 
of the week would be impossible. Nothing of mu- 
sical novelty has been produced, and little attempt 
has been made to provide other than the commonest 
entertainment. The Monday evening concert at 
St. Martin’s, patronized by the Lord Mayor and 
other functionaries, deserves exception, the pro- 
gramme on that occasion consisting chiefly of pieces 
of sacred classical music. A new entertainment, with 
vocal illustrations by Mr. Rolfe, under the title of 
‘A Gossiping Concert,’ might be successful, if any 
attempt were made to connect the monologue with 
the songs introduced, as Mr. Wilson and others 
cleverly contrived in their time. Mr. Linley’s 
Illustrations of the Life of Mary Queer of Scots, 
with songs by Miss Fraser and Mr. Wiilbye 
Cooper, may also be mentioned as a novelty of the 
passing season not likely to be longer attractive. 
Among this miscellany of the entertainments of 
Passion-week, it seems almost literary irreverence 
to find the announcement of Mr. Thackeray’s Lec- 
tures at the Surrey Hall alternating with Miss P. 
Horton’s vocal and mimetic performance. 

The annual Passion-week performance of 
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is to be the next performance, as his Isrqg is 
Egypt was the last; these meetin serving ag 
rehearsals for the approaching Handel Commem. 
ration. For the Israel in Egypt, as formerly for 
the Messiah, Mr. Macfarren has prepared an anno. 
tated book of the words, with selected phrases and 
passages, and comments written with judgment a 
well as enthusiasm, which contribute 

the popular appreciation and enjoyment of Handel’s 
music, 

La Favorita is the opera selected for the open. 
ing of Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday evening ; 
and I Puritani at the Lyceum, to be followed by 
a ballet, Les Abeilles, in which the new da 
Malle. Delechaux, will make her débat. 

At the Grand Opera at Paris, Auber’s opera of 
Marco Spada has, with certain modifications, been 
transformed into a ballet ; and the ballet presents 
the peculiarity of having two parts equally im. 
portant--one for Madame Rosati, the other for 
Madame Ferraris. To hold the balance even be. 
tween these two great rivals, the most eminent 
danseuses of the day, so as to give one the same 
opportunity of distinguishing herself as the other, 
cost, we are told, the composer of the ballet, M, 
Mazillier, of the Opera, almost incredible labour— 
and we. can readily believe it. His success, how- 
ever, has been so great as to satisfy the public, and, 
what was infinitely more difficult, the danseuses 
themselves, Each of the ladies naturally exerts 
herself to the utmost, and each displays all the 
graces and qualities of her peculiar style: the 
result is, that impartial people know not to whom 
to give the preference, and accordingly applaud 
both. .The drilling of the corps de ballet, the 
scenery, and the costumes, are of course each ex- 
cellent in its way. As to the music, Auber has 
drawn it chiefly from Marco Spada, and has added 
to it imitations of morceaux of some of his operas. 
The ballet has pleased the Parisians, and seems 
likely to have a run. 

The French Government has just issued a series 
of regulations for the theatres of Paris, which enter 
into such minute details as to be very curious in 
English eyes. Thus, amongst other things, the 
lessee of a theatre is forbidden to make the slightest 
change in the seats without permission of the 
authorities, or during a performance to put a chair 
or stool in a side entrance to places, or to admit 
spectators into the house before the opening of the 
doors to the public, or to admit them by different 
doors to those of the public, or to allow people, not 
connected with the theatre, to go behind the scenes 


formances. He is, besides, required to keep in 
the house, corridors, and passages a sufficient 
number of oil-lamps for lighting the whole house 
in the event of any accident happening to the gas, 
and to take care that the doors of boxes can be 
opened from the inside as well as the outside ; also 
not to put out the lights until the public have gone 
away, and not to have performances lasting 4 
minute later than midnight. Amongst the regu- 
lations which regard the public, is one to the effect 
that, during a performance, no one shall be allowed 
to sit with his hat on, or to keep a walking-stick or 
umbrella with him. , 

In the course of the last season of the Italian 
Theatre at Paris, which has just been brought toa 
close, three operas of Verdi were represented 51 
times—namely, Rigoletto 13, the Traviata 15, and 
the Trovatore 23; three of Rossini, C d 
Il Barbieri, and Gazza Ladra, were performed six 
times—that is, twice each ; and Mozart's Don 
Giovanni was given four times. 

Madame Ristori and her company have com 
menced a series of performances at the Italian 
Theatre at Paris, and it ap likely, from the 





Handel's Messiah was given at Exeter Hall, by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, on Wednesday evening, 
when the chief solo parts were sustained by 
Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. If the chorus singers 
were equal in training to the band, the effect would 
have been perfect; and grand it certainly was, 
even with the imperfections occasionally heard in 





Flandrin Flemy, Gudin, Meissonnier, H. Vernet, 


applause they have obtained, that their success 
will not be inferior to that of last year. The talent 
of Madame Ristori is described in our letters as 
having become more mature. E 

Madame Otto Goldsmidt (we had almost written 
Jenny Lind) gave birth, on the dlst ult., at 
Dresden, to a daughter. 

A little pote comedy, in verse, called J 





some of the choruses. Handel’s Judas Maccabeus 


Cousin de Roi, by M, T. Banville and M. P, Boyer 


or to the performers’ dressing-rooms during the per: ; 
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has obtained success at Paris. It is of very flimsy 
texture, byt is neatly written. It turns on the 
adventures and marriage of Dufresny, an eccentric 
character of the time of Louis XIV. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
R. 8. oF Lirerature.— April 1st. — Samuel 
Birch, Esq., in the chair. M. Auguste Masson 
was elected a Member. Dr. Oppert, late one of 
the French Commission for exploring Assyrian 
and Babylonian antiquities, read a translation he 
had made of the inscription on the cylinder of 
Nebuchadnezzar, found by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
jn the Birs-i-Nimrad, and which contains a notice 
of the rebuilding of that structure by Nebuchad- 
nezzar after it had fallen into decay. Mr. 
Oppert especially remarked on one passage, which 
he considers to have reference to the confusion of 
tongues, and concludes from it that the Birs-i- 
Nimréd actually occupies the site of the Tower of 
Babel. He exhibited also the plans of Babylon 
he had constructed on the spot, and which are 
now in course of publication by the French 
Government. Mr, Oldfield continued his paper 
‘On the Temple Collection.’ Mr. Oldfield stated, 
that of the early Etruscan pottery there were few 
specimens in the collection, the most remarkable 
being a terra-cotta tablet, with a female figure in 
low relief, bearing considerable resemblance in 
style to the figures on the Harpy Tomb from 
Xanthus. There are also two specimens in the 
rude black ware without paintings. The collection 
of Etruscan metallurgic art consists of a few 
candelabra, some mirrors, and a necklace and 
bracelets from Corneto. Of Greek and Roman 
remains, the most important are—I. The fictile 
vases, of which there are as many as 218, which 
may be arranged in five classes. 1. The so-called 
Pheenician, of pale ash-coloured clay, with figures 
painted in brown or’ maroon, their outlinesi‘béing~ 
occasionally scratched in. 2. Those belonging to 
a period not far distant from that of the sculptures 
from Hgina. In these the clay is of a fine red, and 
the figures are painted with a black enamel glaze : 
they are sometimes relieved in parts with crimson 
or purple, and white is commonly added for the 
flesh of females: details of dress and outlines of 
form are delicately scratched with a point. 3. 
Those belonging to the period between Phidias 
and Praxiteles, on which the figures are left in 
the natural colour of the clay, while the ground is 
painted black. Large numbers of vases in this 
style have been procured from Vulci and Nola— 
the Nolan being, generally, the finest in fabric 
and the most brilliant in their glazing. 4. Those 
of about the time of Alexander the Great and his 
immediate successors. This period is remarkable 
for the great size attained by the vases, and for the 
greater variety of the colours—white, yellow, .and 
purple being added to black, and to the natural red. 
The finest come from Apulia. 5. The remaining 
class, which contains the vases from the Mace- 
donian period to the capture of Corinth by 
ummius, about which time the ceramographic 
art became extinct in Greece, and soon after, 
Probably, in Italy. II. The Temple Collec- 
tion has also many fine works in terra-cotta of 
the Greek School ; amongst them, a small 
figure, found at Canosa, and representing 
Scylla as described by Ovid (Metam. xiii. 732), 
and a Crater, on the neck of which are bas-reliefs 
of two quadrige in full career; there are also a 
considerable number of smaller objects in the 
same material, as figures of women, children, 
de. Purity of taste, truthfulness, and absence of 
mannerism, are the chief characteristics of these 
minor works, The simplicity and artistic uncon- 
Sclousness in attitude and expression, which some 
the figures from common life evince, might be 
Of instructive study to the modern portrait-artist. 
the later or Roman period there are some good 
—— of the ware usually called Samian or 
tretine, III. The collection is very rich in bronze 
Work, the finest and most interesting being an 





Museum for exhibition, about six years ago, by 

Sir William Temple himself. From Pompeii, like 

the Bacchus, is also the bust of a youthful Satyr, 

ina masterly and finished style; the eyes are inlaid 

with a coloured composition. To these may be added 

a small statuette, probably of Adonis. Of a more 

mechanical class, there is a large assortment of 

bronze vessels, furniture, articles of apparel, &c., 

the specimens of defensive armour, including hel- 

mets, greaves, swords, waistband, and breast and 

back plates, being very complete and in excellent 

preservation. Of these, the most interesting is a 
helmet inscribed with the name of Dasimus, the 
son of Pyrrhus, written in archaic letters from 
right to left, and probably anterior to the cele- 
brated helmet of Hiero, dedicated B.c. 474. There 
is also another helmet of remarkable lightness and 
beauty of execution. The equestrian accoutre- 
ments in the collection are very curious. Among 
these is a frontal-plate for covering the forehead 
of the horse, and decorated in low relief with a 
human face in a helmet; and two muzzles for 
covering the nose of a horse—one of these, found 
at Ruvo, has a bit and chair in perfect preserva- 
tion. IV. The collection of glass is hardly inferior 
to those of bronzes and terra-cottas in interest and 
beauty, and many of them are from the tombs of 
Magna Grecia, which have supplied the best 
alabastra of striated fabric, The finest object, 

however, in the collection, is a vase 10 inches 
high, found at Atella, of a deep violet colour, with 
two small handles springing from two scenic masks 
of cream-coloured vitreous paste. There are also 
(of the Roman period) five small glass birds, found 
at Pozzuoli, of a character almost unique; and a 
cradle-shaped cinerary urn (also of glass) 22 inches 
long, and covered with a flat top, of dimensions 
quite unusual in ancient glass manufacture. Be- 
sides the classes to which we have alluded, there 
are some fine mosaics and some good busts of 
Roman times, and a considerable number of speci- 
‘mens in ‘amber. 
stance are unusually fine ; and their archaic work- 
manship proves that they must have been executed 
before the Baltic trade in this material was opened 
to the merchants of the south. The material was, 
indeed, evidently of considerable value, as the 
subjects of the carvings are carefully adjusted to 
the size and shape of the piece, sometimes at the 
cost of sacrificing proportion to economy. ll the 
pieces have been pierced for suspension, and were 
probably worn as amulets. There are also a few 
specimens of fresco painting, assignable to an early 
period of the Empire, when the scale of colour 
adopted by the purer Greek school had been con- 
siderably enlarged, and variety of composition and 
general liveliness of effect were more cultivated 
than accuracy of drawing or truth of detail. 





GroLocicaL.—March11th.—Col. Portlock, R.E., 
President, in the chair.—Charles Napier, Esq., 
and John Brown, Esq., were elected Fellows. The 
following communications were read:—l. ‘On 
the Dichobune Ovina, from the Upper Eocene of 
the Isle of Wight,’ by Professor Owen, F.R.S. 
This paper comprised a detailed description of the 
lower jaw and teeth of an Anoplotherioid qua- 
druped (Dichobune Ovina, Owen), of the size of the 
Xiphodon gracilis, Cuvier, and belonging to the 
family that includes Dichobune and Xiphodon. The 
dental formula, as shown by these teeth, and by 
the evidence on their crowns of the presence of the 
teeth of the upper jaw, is the typical one in 
diphyodont mammalia. Professor Owen, having 
described the differences of the species under notice 
from the allied species D. cervina, concluded with 
some remarks on the relations of the genera 
Xiphodon and Dichobune, as illustrated by their 
dentary organs; and pointed out that the small 
anopolotherioid Microtherium, so much in some 
respects resembling the Chevrotains of Java, &c., 
but possessing persistent upper incisor teeth, pro- 
bably differed also from the Ruminants in having 
a still more simplified structure of the stomach 
than even the Chevrotains (Tragulus, in which the 





t Bacchus, which was deposited in the 


third bag or psalterium is suppressed) present. 





The carvings in this last sub-- 


Thus, nearly all of the known eocene artiodactyle 
herbivores are separable from the Ruminants ; and 
of the very few that remain, the dental evidences 
are as yet incomplete. Further, the gradations of 
dentition displayed by the extinct even-toed 
hoofed herbivores above referred to go far to estab- 
lish the natural character of the group Artiodactyla. 
2. ‘On two species of the fossil Mammalian genus 
Plagiaulax from Purbeck,’ by Dr. H. Falconer, 
F.R.S. The author first alluded to the interesting 
relics of Mammalia (Spalacotheriwm) discovered 
some time since by Mr. W. R. Brodie, in the 
cliffs of Durdlestone Bay, near Swanage, and 
described by Professor Owen in the Journal of the 
Society (vol. x. p. 420, &c.). He then mentioned 
that Mr. Brodie had since made some important 
additions to this Purbeck fauna (including the 
Triconodon) ; and that Mr. 8S. H. Beckles had 
more recently obtained numerous additional evi- 
dences of Mammalian animals (chiefly in the con- 
dition of lower jaws), besides various valuable 
reptilian remains in the same thin freshwater 
deposit which had yielded the fossil above referred 
to, and that Mr. Beckles was still energetically 
occupied in the research. Among the specimens 
found by Mr. Beckles are some portions of the 
lower jaws of two species of a Mammalian genus, 
which is best represented among existing forms by 
the Hypsiprymnus or Kangaroo-rat. Dr. Falconer 
names the fossil genus Plagiaulax,—an abbrevia- 
tion for ‘ Plagiaulacodon,’ from mdytoc, oblique, 
and avAdé, groove ; having reference to the diago- 
nal grooving of the premolar teeth. Plagiaulax 
characteristically differs from Hypsiprymnus— 
1st, by the obliquity of the grooves on its pre- 
molars, the latter genus having the analogous 
teeth vertically grooved ; 2ndly, by having only 
two true molars in each ramus of the jaw, instead 
of the usual four and occasional three, belonging to 
recent marsupials; 3rdly, by the considerable 
salient angle which the surfaces of the molar and 
premolar teeth form, instead of presenting a uni- 
form level line; 4thly, by the very low relative 
position of the articular condyle. In P. Becklesii 
the two incisor teeth were large and robust, pro- 
jecting upwards at a considerable angle, and the 
ramus of the jaw was remarkably short and deep. 
In P. minor the incisors were more slender, point- 
ing less suddenly upwards, and the ramus was 
narrower and more curved. Dr. Falconer more 
especially infers the marsupial characters of the 
genus—lst, from its Hypsiprymnoid resemblances 
in the grooved premolars and the relative size and 
position of the incisors ; 2ndly, from the raised 
and inflected fold of the posterior and inner margin 
of the ramus; 3rdly, the form and characters of 
the symphysial suture. The author dwelt upon 
the peculiarly small number of the true molars in 
this genus,—presenting, as it does, a marked 
special suppression in these organs, and so offering 
the most specialized exception, amongst the mar- 
supiata, fossil or recent, from the hitherto accepted 
rule of the older vertebrate forms presenting the 
least departure from the archetypal plan. He 
noticed also the interesting fact, that the crowns 
of the molars of Plagiaulax presented an unmis- 
takeable and close resemblance to those of the 
minute teeth of the Microlestes from the Triassic 
Bone-bed of Wirtemberg. Lastly, Dr. Falconer 
alluded to the fact of little lower jaws and small 
isolated bones forming so large a proportion of the 
Mammalian remains from this thin Purbeck 
freshwater bed, whilst more or less perfect skele- 
tons of aquatic or amphibious reptiles occurred in 
the same deposit ; and he stated that not only 
had he observed that in the tanks in India the 
bones of small animals were uniformly wafted to 
the margin, but that M. Lartet had lately pointed 
out to him that in the rich Falunian deposit of 
Sansan, the skeletons of the large terrestrial 
animals were found in certain parts of the lacus- 
trine beds, whilst in other parts, probably the 
old marginal deposits, the little bones of frogs, 
shrews, &c., could be collected by the handful. 
The author could not therefore but hope that 
further explorations, by opening out the stratum 
where it was originally deposited in deeper water, 
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would yield even richer supplies of still larger 


mammals, 


Asiatic,— March 21st.—Professor Wilson in the 
chair. _ Dr, Buist, of Bombay, gave a_ short 
account of the principal railway, works now in pro- 
gress in Western India, chiefly in reference. to 
their moral and industrial influences upon the 

le of the country. Betwixt the bottom of the 
Bhore Ghaut and Sholapore, there were at present 
above 40,000 natives employed, earning three or 
four times as much money as they had ever before 
received, Nothing could be more perfect than the ar- 
rangements of the contractors, nor more admirable 
than the conduct and characters of the Europeans 
connected with the concern. He illustrated the 
operations in the Bhore Ghaut by a collection of 
sketches made by himself about six weeks ago. 
The incline here is 15 miles in length; the total 
ascent 2000 feet ; the steepest gradient is 1 in 38 ; 
the easiest, 1 in 78; the average, 1 in 40. There 
are twelve tunnels, one of them 437 yards in 
length, and three large viaducts, the arches of one 
being 150 feet, in height, and 46 in span. The 
cost of this section was 63,400/., and would be 
completed in six years fromthe date of its com- 
mencement in June, 1856. There were at present 
10,000 people engaged on it., One ton of. gun- 
powder was exploded daily, the average charge 
being twelve pounds, fired from about 200 mines. 
These were exploded almost simultaneously, when 
the people were at dinner. Dr. Buist described 
the extraordinary effect produced, when in the 
dead stillness of noon, and in one of the most 
secluded and magnificent scenes in the world, 
every precipice, dell, and nook sent forth one 
magnificent burst of sound, and a deep cloud of 
smoke for a time shaded those below from the 
fierce rays of an Indian sun. At the request 
of the Meeting, Dr. Buist promised to extend the 
sketch which he had now given, and to deliver a 
lecture on the subject at the next meeting of the 
Society, on the evening of the 18th of April, when 
he would be prepared with drawings and plans 
illustrative of thescenery described, and the works 
in progress of execution. : 

A sealed packet was laid on the table from 
Henry Fox Talbot, Esq., containing a translation 
of the inscription on the large cylinder of Tiglath 
Pileser I., in the British Museum, a copy of which, 
prepared by Sir Henry Rawlinson, had been fur- 
nished to him by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, with the concurrence of that gentleman. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, as it was well known, was 
preparing for publication translations of all the 
more important inscriptions from Nineveh and 
Babylon ; and the object of Mr. Talbot’s version 
now sent was that those persons who doubted the 
reality of the decipherment of these ancient monu- 
ments, might be furnished with two versions of 
the same inscription, made in entire independence 
of each other. Mr. Talbot observed that “all 
candid inquirers must acknowledge that if any 
special agreement should appear between such in- 
dependent versions, it must indicate that they 
have truth for their basis.” For this purpose it 
was important that the seals should not be broken 
until Sir Henry Rawlinson’s translation was pub- 
lished. The Secretary engaged to keep the sealed 
packet in safe custody for this desirable object. 
Dr. Julius Oppert, who exhibited to the Society 
some specimens of the publication he is preparing 
in France, illustrative of the French researches in 
Babylonia, stated that he was now engaged upon 
the cylinder of Tiglath Pileser, and requested 
that he might be allowed to deposit his version, 
when completed, with the Secretary of the Society, 
for the object of more fully carrying out the views 
of Mr. Talbot, by affording three independent ver- 
sions of the same document. This was assented to. 


ANTIQUARIES OF ScottanD,—March 26th.— 
Cosmo Innes, Esq., in the.chair. | Alexander 
Sinclair, Esq., and Andrew. Walker Buist, Esq., 
were elected Fellows. The following communica- 
tions. were read :—1. ‘Notice of the Stone. Circle 
at Callernish, and other Antiquities in the Island of 


Lewis,’ by Henry Callander, Esq. A short descrip- 
tion of these very remarkable remains was accom- 
panied by an accurate plan and drawings of the 
eircle. 2, ‘A description of the Earlier Council 
Books and. other Records of the Burgh of Hadding- 
ton,’ by Thomas Thomson, Esq., ¥.S.A. From 
this paper, and the extracts made by Mr. Thom- 
son, it appeared that the council books of the 
burgh commenced in 1421, and contained nume- 
rous entries illustrative of the manners and the 
ocial and religious position of our early burghers. 

hey also contain several early notices of the 
reformer Knox, - In the same collection are 
various protocol books, some of them of the town- 
clerks of the burgh, and others of notaries uncon- 
nected with the burgh. The earliest book begins 
in 1529; and, besides the mere business entries, 
contains others more resembling those of achronicle. 
In this volume several curious historical notices 
occur of members of the distinguished family of 
Ramsay of Dalhousie, 3. ‘Notice of an Um 
and other Sepulchral Remains, recently discovered 
at the Windygoul, in a cutting of the road to Dud- 
dingston,’ by George Logan, Esq. The urn in 
question was found about four or five feet under 
the surface, in a small cavity protected by slabs at 
each side, with one on the top, and it stood in a 
mass of blackish earth, which had fragments of 
charcoal mixed with it. There were found in the 
same locality seven pits, each containing a skeleton 
covered with boulder stones. Mr. Logan also 
describedan iron hatchet, a stone of singular ap- 
pearance found near one of the cavities, and some 
copper coins of the reigns of James VI. and 
Charles II., found at the same time. 4. ‘ Notice 
of some Indian Antiquities as compared with 
British,’ in a letter from Dr. Daniel Wilson to D. 
Laing, Esq. In this letter Dr. Wilson pointed 
out the curious similarity running through the 
rou arts of totally distinct barbarous races. 

e observed that he had dug up pottery in Canada, 
which if placed in the Society’s cases, alongside of 
the sepulchral urns found in Scottish barrows, 
would puzzle the most experienced eye to detect 
the difference, while the same correspondence is 
traceable in the rude stone and flint weapons and 
implements. In particular, Dr. Wilson drew ai- 
tention to astone ‘‘celt,” or adze, used by the 
Schlalum Indians, to the south of the Straits de 
Fuca, to hollow out their canoes, of which he sent 
a drawing with its wooden handle attached to it, 
serving at once to show how it is used, and to 
suggest a similar method, as having enabled the 
old Briton to turn his stone implement to a similar 
account. Various donations to the museum and 
library were announced, among which were an urn 
nd axe recently dug up at the Windygoul, near 
abtingian, presented by the First Commissioner 
of Her Majesty's Works and Public Buildings. 





ANTIQUARIES. —April 2nd.— Joseph Hunter, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. A resolution was sub- 
mitted to the meeting of the council for the re- 
moval of Fellows in arrear of their subscriptions, 
and carried unanimously. Mr. George Chapman 
was elected Fellow. Mr. John Knowles exhibited 
a number of stone celts collected by him in the 
Shetland Islands. Mr. Howard exhibited a grant 
of arms to Cutler, of Ipswich, gentleman, signed 
by William Camden, as Clarencieux. Mr. John 
Williams read a paper entitled ‘A comparison of 
a manuscript in the possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries, containing a list of the archers’ 
marks in Finsbury-fields, with a map of the same 
fields laid out as archery grounds, published by 
William Hole.’ The manuscript is a small volume 
about 4} inches long by 23 wide, containing a list 
of the butts or targets in Finsbury-fields, with their 
distances from each other, arranged. alphabetically. 
An entry in Latin on one of the pages informs us 
that this. book was written on the 4th day of May, 
by one Henry Dickman. The map, with which 
the entries in this book were compared, illustrates 
a tract.on archery by William Hole, in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford. A copy. of this. map is 
givenin Malcolm’s ‘Londinium Redivivum,’ Vol. 4, 





It exhibits Finsbury-fields with the butts set up at 


regular distances, with their names, 135 of which 
are identical with those in ‘ Dickman’s Lig? 
while others are in all probability intended for 
names in that list, as their positions appear to 
correspond, These archery-grounds appear to 
have comprised the greater part of the level plain 
between Hoxton and Goswell-road, and between 
Bunhill and the rising ground on which Islington 
and Canonbury stand. 





Nomismatic.—March 19th.—W. 8. W, Vans, 
Esq., President, in the chair. The Rev. Churchill 
Babington was elected a Member. Mr. Evang 
ae a paper ‘On some Unpublished Types of 

ritish Coins,’ which he showed grounds for atiri- 
buting to particular tribes and districts, on 
account of the places of their finding and their 
resemblance to types of inscribed coins, Mr. Vaux 
read a paper ‘On Five Rare Coins lately acquired 
by the British Museum,’ a tretradrachm, bearing 
os name of Antiochus the Great, but struck by 

iodotus, first Satrap and then King of Bactriana, 
and probably issued before he had declared him- 
self independent ; and three tetradrachms, two of 
which were of Euthydemus I., King of Bactriana; 
and the third of a later Euthydemus, who may be 
called Euthydemus II. Mr. Vaux also described 
a very remarkable coin of the class commonly 
called Sub-Parthian, struck upon a tetradrachm of 
Alexander the Great, and showed strong reasons 


and fifty years later than that sovereign’s reign. 

Roya Institution. — April 6th. — General 

onthly Meeting. — William Pole, Esq., M.A, 

-R.S., Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. 
John Alger, Esq.; William Bowman, Esq., F.R.S.; 
Francis H. Dickinson, Esq.; Alexander Guthrie, 
Esq.; Edmund Packe, Esq.; Manuel Perez, Esq,; 
José Maria Perez, Esq.; and John Webb, Esq., 
were elected Members. M. Henri Ste.-Claire 
Deville, of Paris, was elected an Honorary Member. 
The Secretary announced. that the following ar- 
rangements had been made for the Lectures after 
Easter:—Eight Lectures on Italian Literature, by 
James Philip Lacaita, Esq., LL.D. Eight Lectures 
on Sound, and some associated Phenomena, by 
John Tyndall, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, R.I. Seven Lectures on the Rela- 
tions of Chemistry to Graphic and Plastic Art, by 
E. Frankland, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in 
Owen’s College, Manchester. 


Society or Arts.—-April 1st.—The Right Hon. 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected Members:— Messrs. 
G. F. Burbridge, J. T. Leather, F. A. Magnay, 
W. G. Merrett, J. L. Morton, J. Watney, A. 
Worms, G. Worms, H. Worms, and J. Young. 
The paper read was ‘On the Trade, Habits, and 
Education of the Street Hawkers of London,’ by 
the Rev. W. Rogers. 


InstrtuTE or ActuaRrEs.—March 30th.—E. J. 
Farren, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. Mr. C. G. 
Laing was elected an Associate. Mr. Sprague 
read a paper ‘ On certain Methods of Dividing the 
Surplus among the Assured in a Life Assurance 
Company ; an on the Rates of Premium which 
should be charged to render them Equitable. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tuesday.—Syro- tian, 7 p.m.—(On the Identification of the 
a btn other noone mentioned in the Bible. By 
jtedical's bey ate i 8} 
edical and Chirurgica! p-m. 
Wednesday —Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(On the Druses of Lebanon. 
By Mr..A. Ameuny,a native Syrian scholar.) Et 
Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. J. W. Papworth on Houses 
they Were, Are, and Ought to Be.) 
senies Institution,7 p.m. 
icroscopical, 8 p.m. 
Friday.—R. 8. Literature, 2 p.m.—(Professor Christmas on the 
Dramatic Histories of Shakspeare—King Jobn.) bro. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 8} p.m.—(Dr. Buist, of Bombay, on the oe 
gress of Railways in Western India, and on the Ben' of 
already derived from their construction by the Natives 
the country,) 
Medical, 8 p.m. 











To ConzesrorpEnts.—A, H. B,; M.J.3 J, P.Bs Lbs 
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BOTANICAL WORKS. 





Curtis's Botanical Magazine. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.L.S., Director of the ‘Royal 
Gardens of Kew. .In Numbers, each containing 6 
coloured Plates., Published Monthly, 3s. 6d. Vols, I. 
to XIL, 42s. each. 


Phycologia Britannica ; 


Or, History of the British Seaweeds. By HARVEY. 
360 coloured Plates. 
In three vols., arranged in the order of 
publication ee, = a sseeees £7 12 6 
In four vols., arranged — £717 6 
according to the Synopsis............-06 


IMustrations of Sikkim-Himalayan Plants. 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 24 coloured Plates 
and an Illuminated Title-page. £5 5s. 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya. 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 30 coloured Plates 
by W. Fitch. £3 16s, 


Flora of New Zealand. 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &e., 2 volumes, 130 
Plates, royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured, £8 145s. plain, 


Illustrations of British Mycology ; 
Or, Figures and Descriptions of the Funguses of interest 
and novelty indigenous to Britain. By Mrs. HUSSEY, 
First Series, 90 coloured Plates, price £7 12s, 6d, 
Second Series, 50 coloured Plates, £4 7s, 6d, 


The Esculent Funguses of England. - 
By the Rev. Dr. BADHAM. 20 coloured Plates, 21s, 


Parks and Pleasure Grounds ; 
Or, Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public 
Parks, and Gardens, By C.H.SMITH. 6s, 


Voices from the Woodlands ; 


Descriptive of Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens, 
By MARY ROBERTS, 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d, ; 


The Tourist’s Flora ; 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns of the British Islands, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. By JOSEPH WOODS, F.L.S. 18s, 


Icones Plantarum ; 


Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters and Re- 
marks, of New and Rare Plants, sclected from the 
Author's Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R:S. 
New Series. Vol. V., 100 Plates, 31s, 6d, 





Lovett Reeve: Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





Q 
Flora Tasmanica: 


A History of the Plants of Van Diemen’s Land: Part I. 
By Dy, J. D. HOOKER, F.RS. 20 Plates; £1 1s, 6d, 
coloured; £1 1s, plain, 


Popular British Ferns. 


Second Edition, copiously revised. By THOMAS 
MOORE, F.L,S, 22 Plates, 10s. 6d, coloured, 


Popular Garden Botany. 


Vol. I, Hardy Plants. By AGNES CATLOW, 


Popular History of Palms. 
y 


Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S, 


] 7 ox f ve . 
Popular History of Birds: 
A Familiar description of their Classification and Habits. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S, 20 Plates, 10s, 6d. coloured, 


Popular Geography of Plants : 


A Botanical Excursion round the World, By E. M, 
Edited. by Professor Daupeny, M.D, F.R:S, 
Plates in Chromo-lithography, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


vir, 

A Monograph of the Snail Shells, 
comprised under the Genus HELIX, with 210 Plates, 
By LOVELL REEVE. £13 5s, coloured, 


Cc. 
20 
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hes TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
of the Directors of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY, together with the Cash Accountand Batance SHEET 
for the year 1856, showing the state of the Society's affairs on the 
31st of December last, as presented to the General Meeting on the 
18th of February, 1857, will be delivered on a written or personal 
application to the Aciuary, or to any of the Socicty’s agents in 


Great Britain. 
; CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
Morvat Lire Assurance Orrices, 
33, King Street, Cheapside, London, E. C. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
InstiTuTED 1823. 
Orrice—FLEET_STREET, LONDON (E.C.) 

The Assets of this Society exeeed FOUR-AND-A-HALF MIL- 
LIONS STERLING. Its ANNUAL INCOME exceeds FOUR 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 

The Profits will hereafter be divided. at the end of every Fifth 
Year—Four-fifths of the Profits are allotted to the Assured. 

At the Divisions of Profit which have already been made, 
Reversionary Bonuses, exceeding £2,870,000 have been added to 
the several Policies. 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to. 31st December, 
1859, when all Whole-Life Policies effected during the present 
year will participate, if then in force. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on 
application at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, London, (E.C.) 

March, 1857. WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH: 
Usxp In THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by al! Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 











SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
—_~>-——. 


J é * t . ‘ . 
HE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
ana company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
y £2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
arties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £128,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st D 


ecember, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 


invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO Piack, Patt Matt, Lonroy, 8.W. 


CHARLES DOWNES, Esq., Chairman. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
EsTaBlisHED IN 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 

The Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of the 
North British Insurance Company was held in the Company’s 
Office in Edinburgh on the 2nd March, 1857, ANDREW COVEN- 
TRY, Esq., in the Chair. ~~ 
«, A Report by the Directors on the Business of, the Year 1856 was 
read to the Meeting, showing that, in the LEPE DEPARTMENT, 

w, Policies were isgued,insuring the sam of £274,274, and paying 
in Annual Premiums £906) 14s.9d. ‘ 

The A lated Fund nted to £664,692 13s. 1ld. The 
Annual Income from Life Premiums was £116,846 13s. 

In the Annuity Department, the sum of £12,196 19s. had been 
received for Annuities granted during the year 1856, and the 
Annuity Fund now amounted to £112,447 12s. 8d. 

The ANNUAL PROSPECTIVE or INTERMEDIATE BONUS 
was extended to all Participating Policies that may be effected 
before the 3lst December next. 

The following SHAREHOLDERS were then elected President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Directors for the current year :— 

Parsipent—His Grace the DUKE of ROXBURGHE, K.T. 


Vicz-PRESIDENTS. 
The Most Noble the Marquess of ABERCORN, K.G. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of CAMPERDOWN, K.T. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of STAIR. 








LONDON BOARD. 


STR PHTER LAURIE, Alderman, CHarnman, 3 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Derury-CHAIRMAN. 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. 

ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. 

JOHN CONNELL, Esq. 

PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. 

Rk, P, VRICHARD, Esq. 

ALEX. DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster Place—Soricitor. 
JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S.—Puysician. 
ROBEKT STRACHAN, Esq.—Secretary. 


Banxers—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


All the benefits of Life Assurance are offered by this Company 
to their fullest extent, combined with the first great requisite of 
an Assurance Office—viz., Absolute Security that the sum stipu- 
lated in the Policy will be forthcoming when due. 


The Rates of Premium are moderate and equitably graduated 
according to age. Only one-half of the Premiums, with Interest, 
need be paid during the first five years. 


The Profits are distributed every seven years. An Intermediate 
or Annual Bonus is allowed on Policies which become claims be- 
tween the periods of Division. Bonus additions may be com- 
muted for a cash payment, or applied in reduction of future 
premiums: Nine-tenths or Ninety per Cent. of seven years’ 
Profits will be divided after the close of 1858. 


Forms or Proposats’ and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application at the Company's Office, 


No.4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


During the last three years this Company has issued 1343 New 
Life Policies, assuring @870,707, and yielding £29,581 in New 
Premiums. 

During the same period, upwards of £230,000 have been paid as 
Claims under Life Policies to the Widows, or other representa- 
tives, of persons Assured. 


JOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS, 


invincible remedies for the Cure of Ulcers. — Henry 
Jones, of Church Gate, Stockport, was grievously afflicted for 
three years with an ulcerated cheek, the face being fearfully 
swollen, ied with deaf! on the one side, and general 
debility. He obtained the first medical advice in the neighbour- 
hood, without obtaining the slightest relief, when he was induced 
to give these remedies a trial, and after applying the Ointment 
for a short time, and taking the Pills, the complaint entirely 
disappeared, without leaving a trace behind, 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 








“THE MEDICAL CIRCULAR” 
ON DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


“ Much of the Fale Oil soll in the market is found to be nothing 
more than Skate Oil—a fact which will account for the failures 
which have so frequently attended the use of the so-called Cod 
Liver Oil. The utmost reliance may be placed upon the experi- 
mental researches of Dr. de Jongh, who is one of the most eminent 
of European chemists; the Oil procured by him enjoys also the 
additional sanction of the opinion of Baron Liebig and the late 
Dr. Pereira in favour of its genuineness and efficacy. Our own 
experience practically. confirms their judgment, and we wn- 
HESITATINGLY RECOMMEND Dr. De Jonou’s Licut- Brown Cop 
Liver O11n aS THE BEST TOR »CDICINAL PURPOSES, AND WELL 
DESERVING THE CONFIDENCE OF THE PRorEssiON.” 





DR. DE JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence and almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DESILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 





Sold ony in Inrertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonon’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by many respectable 
Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, . - 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 

















ALEXANDRE 
HARMONIUM 


AT 
SIX GUINEAS. 








ALEXANDRE & SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of all classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. | 
‘(THE Six Guinza Hagmontum will be taken in exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution). 
ALEXANDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris nn 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, Fc. 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 








THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
10 to 55 GUINEAS. 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 








Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRE'S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellences of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Guineas. 








AN IMMENSE 


STOCK OF PIANOFORTES 


BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 
MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO. have just opened 
A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 
Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Foti Descriptive Lists or Harmontums, anp oF PianororTESs, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 
50, NEW BOND-STREET, AND 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


—7_ 








—— 
London : Printed for Lovell Reeve, of ee eee in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savilland Edwards, iXo. 4, Chandos ‘Street, Covent Garden), ana publiened 
by him at his Office, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarvapar, April 11,1 
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